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TWO BILINGUAL OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 



FACTORY OUTLET 



WOMEN’S 
AND MEN’S 
HIGH FASHION 
BRAND NAME; 
LEATHER BOOTS 
SHOES & HANDBAGS 



LOW FACTORY PRICES. ALL FIRST QUALITY 
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DAILY PUBLICATIONS SOCIETY 

The Dolly Publlcotlont Society, a non-profit corporation, I* looking lor a lulMImo Butinett Manager. Wo 
are the publisher* ot The McGill Dally, a progretilvo iludent now»paper. It you are a *ell-molNolod 
Individual with a »olld accounling background, with *ome baitc compuler knowledge (an as*cl) and 
the ability to work with a large volunicor *lalt (Imperativo) you are the candldole we are looking tor. 

Salary range SIS, 000 to $19,000 commensurate wllh quallllcallont. 

Send your resumô to: 3480 McTovbh, tulle b-17, Montréal, P.Q., H3A 1X9 



WORKING 

HOLIDAY 

ABROAD? 



A twelve-month, multi-disciplinary program for students 
wishing to pursue careers in the broad field of industrial 
relations and human resource management. 

Admission Requirements: A four-year bachelorVdegree 
with upper second-class standing or the equivalent, and 
successful completion of a university-level course in both 
micro- and macro-economics. Students from all academic 
fields are invited to apply. 

Information/Applications: 

School of Industrial Relations 

Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario K7L 3N6 

Telephone (613) 545-2193 



Master of 

Industrial Relations 
Queen's University 



Find out about 

(SWAP) 

STUDENT WORK ABROAD PROGRAMME 

INFO MEETING 



STUDENT UNION, B-09/10 
TUESDAY. NOVEMBER 10, 12 NOON 



TRAVELCUTS 
ife Going Your Way! 



BY MEDICAL REFERRAL ONLY 



Successful results in the treatment of psychosomatic conditions... 

STUDENTS 

Achieve HIGHER GRADES without anxiety stress or panic through hypnotherapy! 

Our offices are close to all major universities, CEGEPS and learning institutions. 

• Whal about your studies'’ • Ate you at present conttonted with ei' each client should be atloided individual personal attention, with sessions 
amination panic? • V/rilmg your thesis and feel that the actual piesenia- on a one lo one basis only Furlhermoie. to maKe you leel secure during 
lion lor same will not live up to the stiingeni standards or criteria therein? youi session, which makes lor belter overall treatment, male or female 
• Shyness? • The ability to concentrate'’ • A lack ol conlidence'’ • The 
ability lor bettor rmpression. memory retention and recall? • Study pro- 
crastination habits? • Aie you in a do or die must pass this e>am situa- 
tion. along with anmety. fatigue, tension and stress? 

Allow the Pccarve otiices establlthed since 1948 help you with suc- 
cessful scholastic achievements from this point on 

• No shoit cuts • No group sessions • No advance payments • No 
gimmickry • No apparatus • Just Hypnosis • It woiks' 

To ensuie more positive results and total conlidenliality. we leel 

. All Ptlienls Treated with Strictest Conlidence 



bilingual Ihorapisls are available to caler to everyone's need. 

• Smoking • Obesity • Stress * Aniiely • Hyperlensibn • Drinking 

• Stuttering • Insomnia • Migraines • Dedwelling • Memory (re Studies) 

• Impotence • Frigidity • Childbirth • Pam Reliel • Bladder Frequency 

• Confidence • Blushing * Panic • Phobias i e denial chair. Hying • Public 

Speaking . Duay Spells • Sweating Initin.llonel Authority 

• Nervous skin conditions (neuroder- on Ethical Hypnosis 

mantis) • Nervous stomach (digestive 

upsets) • Hot Flushes* Asthma • Drug 
etc 



50% off 
All our 

rescriptlon frames 



R. PECARVE 



Hypnotherapists: Hypnoanesthetist for Major or Minor Surgery 



For appointment tail: 



ARMAND ASSAYAG 878-3680 
Opticians’ 861-4950 

1012Ste-CatherineW 
(corner Peel) 



WFST ISLAND Dollard dti Otmeaui: 
Watt Island Medical Centre 
3400 rue du March*. Suite 103 



DOWNTOWN MONTREAL: 
Sealortn Medical Building 
3550 cota dai Nelget, Suita 690 



R. Ptearvé, Director 



NEW IN YOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The look of your style, first class service at economy prices ^ 
with or without appointment -- we'll always be there tor you 

HOURS: Moniday to Wednesday 9am - 6pm 
Thursday & Friday 9am - 9pm 
Saturday 9am - 5pm 



SPECIAL NO. 1 



SPECIAL NO. 2 



WOMEN 

Shampooing, cut, styling 

$15.87 



MEN 

Shampooing, cut. styling 

$11.87 



Chaussures de (*est 

2251 Aird 



SPECIAL NO. 3 



SPECIAL NO. 4 



(six blocks east ol Pie IX) 
Melropoliuiin East, v.xit Vimi Soiiilt. South to Rouen, turn rif’hi 
until Sh ard. 



CHILDREN 

Shampooing, cut. styling 

$9.87 



MISS WELLA PERMANENT 
Shampooing, cut. styling 

$29.87 



OLYMPIC 

STADIUM 



Business Hours 



Tuesday 12 • 5 

Wednesday 12-5 

Thursday 12-9 

Friday 12-9 

Saturday 8-3 



Ot COUHLHItN 



1230 BISHOP • TEL: 866-852 

Come and see our dynamic team 

SEE YOU SOON 



MOCHfl AC.A 



nOUtN 
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Spot the Pattern 



There is a pattern here. Call it assimilation, ‘progress’, or 
colonization , the process which is destroying indigenous 
peoples is genocide. 

What is frightening in the pattern is the element that time 
plays in deciding whether a culture survives or not. The 
cultures described in this issue are at various stages in a chro- 
nology of destruction, from the Armenian genocide 70 years 
ago, to the Lubicon Lake Band today. 

The United Nations is emphatic in its designation of indige- 
nous peoples’ rights. According to its recommendations, self- 
determination, land claims, and resource control are all incon- 
testable rights of indigenous peoples. It places the burden of 
proving land rights on the later arrivals. 

Unfortunately, economic control is already in the hands of 
the oppressors, so that legal recourse is ineffective. The laws 
with which these people are forced to deal are not their laws, 
and are even specifically designed to exclude them. 

They have made every appeal through the ‘systems’ that 
they can make. It is for this reason that they are now appealing 
to the public. 



Inside this issuelnsidc this issue 



cover photo— Heidi Hoilinger 



page 4— News; ANEEQ demo in Québec 



page 5,7— Native education, West Bank 



page 8,9 — Malaysia, Bangladesh & the Kurds 



centrespread — the Lubicon Cree 



page 13 — the Miskito of Nicaragua 



page 15— the Armenian genocide 




Indigenous rights as defined by the UN 



by Evelyn LcRale 



One United Nations body which 
has specifically addre.sscd ques- 
tions concerning indigenous 
peoples is the International Labour 
Organization which passed the 
Indigenous and Tribal Populations 
Convention! 107) in 1957. Most 
imporuinl is Article 1 1 which 
states: 



“The right of ownership, collec- 
tive or individual, of the members 
of the populations concerned over 
the lands which these populations 
uaditionally occupy shall be recog- 



nized.” 



Two other articles in the conven- 
tion outline re-location and land 
ownership. 

— ^Tlie populations concerned shall 
not be removed without their free 
consent from their habitual territo- 
ries except in accordance with na- 
tional laws and regulations for rea- 
sons relating to national security, or 
in the interest of national economic 
development or of the health of the 
said populations. 



When in such cases removal of 
these populations is neces.sary as an 
exceptional measure, they shall be 
provided with lands of quality at 
least equal to that of the lands previ- 
ously occupied by them, suitable to 
provide for dieir pre.sent needs and 
future development...(Ar//c/c 12) 
—Procedures for the transmission 
of rights of ownership and use of 
land which arc established by tltc 
customs of die populations con- 
cerned shall be respected, witliin 
the framework of national laws and 
regulations, in so far as they satisfy 
the needs of lhc.se populations and 
do not hinder their economic and 
social dcvclopmcnL 

Anangements shall be made to 
prevent persons who arc not mem- 
bers of the populations concerned 
from taking advantages of these 
customs orof lack ofiindcrstanding 
of the laws on the part of the mem- 
bers of these populations to secure 
the ownership or use of the lands 
belonging to such members.! 
ticlc 13) 

Another U.N, institution which 
has engaged itself quite extensively 
in the affairs of Native neoplcs is 



the Commision on Human Riglus 
and its Sub-commi.ssion on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities. The 
commission pas.scd a re.solution in 
March 1982 to establish a working 
group of indigenous populations, 
approved by die U.N. Economics 
and Social Council. 

In 1984, this working group sub- 
mitted the Cobo Report, the ‘Study 
of the Problem of Discrim inadon 
against Indigenous Populations’, to 
die Sub-commission. The report 
defines the extent of indigenous 
rights. 

— itmust be recognized that indige- 
nous peoples have a natural and 
inalienable right to retain the terri- 
tories they possess,' to call for the 
return of land of which dicy have 
been deprived and to be free to 
decide as to their use and develop- 
ment 

— millenary or immemorial pos- 
session and economic occupation 
should suffice to establish indige- 
nous dUe to land... 

— ...Land occupied and conuolled 
by indigenous should be presumed 
to be indigenous land. In case of 



doubt or dispute the onus 
pro/zand/!burdcn of prooQ of the 
ownership of land .should fall...on 
die non-indigenous populations 
who claim to have acquired a right 
to part of the land. 

— All illegal acquisition of indige- 
nous land should be null and void 
ab initio !from the beginning) and 
no rigliLs .should be vestctl in subse- 
quent purchasers or aquirers of die 
land... 

— ...The re.sources of the subsoil of 
indigenous land also must be re- 
garded as the exclusive property of 
indigenous communities. Where 
diis is rendered impossible by the 
fact that the deposits in the subsoil 
are the preserve of the State, the 
State musL..allow full participation 
by indigenous communities in re- 
spect of: 

i) the granting of exploration and 
exploitadon licences; 

ii) the profits generated by such 
operations, and 

iii) procedures for determining 
damage caused and compensation 
payable. 

— genuine guarantee should be 
provided and full effect given to the 



right of indigenous populations to 
die land which they and theirances- 
tors have worked since time imme- 
morial and to the re.sources which 
such land contains, as well as to 
U-aditional forms of land tenure and 
resource exploitation 
— recognition must be given to the 
right of all indigenous nations or 
peoples, as a minimum; to the re- 
turn and conuol of sufficient rnd 
suitable land to enable diem to live 
an economically viable existence in 
accordance with their own customs 
and traditions, and to develop fully 
at their own pace... 

— All indigenous reserved areas 
should be immediately handed over 
to thcrcspccdvc indigenous groups 
— Public land which is sacred or of 
religious significance to the indige- 
nous populations should be attrib- 
uted to them in perpetuity. 

...No intermediary institution of 
any kind should be created or ap- 
pointed to hold the lands of indige- 
nous peoples on their behalf. 

— Indigenous populations should 
be compensated for the loss of 
all...Iands diat have been or may be 
taken. 



Ii unienii copyrgni 0 1 987 by the Daily PUjlcaibns Socitty. AI rights rasarved Cfiniors etpresssd in the pages o( the newspapar do not necessarily reflect the views o( McGil University. 
Products or companies advertising in this newspaper are not necessarily endorsed by the Daily stall. Printed at timpremerie T ransmag. 12900 ttkropolitain est, Montréal, Québec. 
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by Mitu Sengupta 



le monde, which slated sludenLs’ 
demands. 

"Today’s young people in 
Québec do not have access to a 
universities and CEGEPs marched proper education," Paquet said, 
in protest of the provincial According to the newslcllcr, 79 per 
government’s reform policies on cent of the people in Québec gel 
loans and bursaries last Thursday in their secondary school diploma, 34 
Québec City, per cent gel a collegiate diploma, 

TTic demonstration, organized by and only 10 per cent obtain univer- 
ANEEQ (Association Nationale siiy diplomas. Most of the reasons 






in Québec City 



Yve arc umieo, mncoptiones MO APS (McGill Graduate Asso- According to Darier “ihedcmon- 
nd Anglophones, from different ciaiion of Political Science) dis- stralion is only die first step in -i 
jgions, different levels of study, agreed. “The loans and bursaries campaign to make McGill students 
rid from different educational in- issue affects most McGill students awarcof thedire financial silualior 
Jlutions to demand our student and die fact dial we could hardly fill of the university ” He stressed that 
ghis,” said Paquet in his speech to two buses for Québec City shows McGill should ‘ co-operate with 
le demonstrators. the general apathy of the student ANEEQ more actively in the fu- 

According to Alexander, about body.” she said. turc 

5 McGill students showed up for . «Wc hope to conünue co-opcral- 

ic dcmonslrauon. Tins was an ‘It s important for people at ing with ANEEQ in the future ” 
nprcccndcntcd turnout for McGill to realize lhallhcprovincial Alexander said 
IcGHl, considering that a large government is the main source of According to Alexander, SSMU 
jmter of Its students arc not from funding for McGill," said Eric will be putting together a complete 

Sin ïlf . U r Information liai- set of proposals for die Québec 

Amelia Kalant, a member of the soh for MGAPS. covemment Im^r .hi. v.nr 



by Krist'na Stockwood 



than City Hall. It will only comp’i- 
In keeping with its promise to dc- things more than necessary 
centralize City Hall, the MCM has I>ccausc each office will have :o 
started to open local administration Ihc equipment to give per- 

offices, called Access Montréal. tniis." 

The first office opened in NDG Pr<îgcni does not think City Hall 

earlier this month and there will to be decentralized. The 

uldmaicly be 13 branches, includ- Party has always opposed 

ing one at City Hall, to serve the proposals for a more open admini- 
Dowiown-South district Each of- siradon, such as the MCM’s prom- 
fice serves a regional planning dis- neighbourhood councils, 

trict. which was scrapped during its elcc- 

“Thcir main objective is to dccen- tlo” bid- 
iralize City Hall and make all scrv- But Huneault docs not see Access 

ices of Montréal more accessible, ’’ Montréal as an alternative to neigh- 
said André Huneault, Assistant bourhodd councils, and says the 
Director for Cidzens’ Relations plau could conceivably be revived 
Module, which is in charge of the in the future. “Access Montréal is 
project. not a replacement for the neigli- 

“Each office will be a unique bourhood councils, but a step lo- 
cenire where citizens, instead of wards them," he said, “which 
going dowtown, can obtain a plan- means a decentralization of power, 
ning or building permit, a dog li- not services, which is what these 
cense, or get information about any mini City Halls are." 
services dealing with the city," he He said neighbourliood councils 
said. couldbcarcality“inihcncxllwoor 

According to MCM councillor three years because it’s too compli- 

Sam Boskey, the estimated cost of cated. We would have to change old Saturday 
each office is $1 million per year, city by-laws." As a city clerk, he 
but Civic Party councillor Germain said, “It’s a political decision and 
Prégent predicts that it will be twice that’s not in my area." 
as much. “It will cost $2 million There arc already six offices open 

when you add the cost of two or and the rest should open by the end 
three employees and setting up the of January, said Huneault, and they 
bureau to the rental costs. For what will be open all day from nine to 
it’s worth, that’s too much." five, Monday to Friday. Unlike 
He also docs not believe in the City Hall, there will be no time off 
utility of the plan. “My impression at lunch time cither to ensure 
is that it won’t be much more usefuj "unintemiptcd 



by Susie PetcrsicI 



.scrvcdly theiis. 
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Mohawk school teaches 



SURVIVAL 



Whatwcdoaboutourwaysofbclicf According to Bill 101, Native chil- 
we shall both respect having our dren attending schooKs off their 
own right and power... own settlements arc regarded as 

I have a canoe and you have a immigrants to North America. 
ve.s.sel with sails... They mu.st apply for a license to 

/ will put in my canoe my iKliefs and receive an education in tlic Engli.sh 1 

laws; in your vessel you will put language. ' 

your beliefs and laws; all of my Tlic Mohawk people saw this as a 

people in my canoe, your people in violation of the Two Wtunpum 

your vessel; we shall put the.se Treaty that guaranteed their rights 

boats in the water and they sluill to control dicir own education. 

always be parallel as long as there As a result, in 1 978 the Mohawk 

is Mother Earth. This will be ever- people of Kahnawake, just Soulli of 

lasting. Montréal, started the Kahnawake 

Survival School to protect and 
hy Rick Georg strengthen Mohawk culture. 

“It was a re-awakening that we 

The quotation is from a 17di had better do .something before we 
century treaty signed by die Mo- lo.se it,” .said Frances Rice, Office taught to me,” she .said, 

hawk nation. It speaks of tlic .sepa- Manager of Survival School. The Survival School is funded by 

rate cultural identity of the Mo- “We realized our language was the Departmentoflndian Affairs in 
hawk nation. The Kahnawake Sur- going. Just older people had it. I Ottawa. The .school has not ac- 
vival School, locatcdon the Kahna- ncyer knew anything about my cepted any money from the Québec 
wake rc.scrvc outside Montréal, is background because it was never Government for fear of .sacrificing 



their independence. said Alex McComber, Principal of 

"We learn what we want to learn the Survival School, 
and tliat we want to keep,” .said “We want the children to learn 
Rice. about themselves, to learn how to 

Daily cla.sses include the Mo- be a good Mohawk person,” .said 
hawk language, Social Studies, Rice. 




KAHNAWAKE 



^^WSURVIVAL SCHOOL 



painting, beadwork, carving and “What is in most books is very 
music. Students can choose tcchni- inaccurate. We arc developing our 
cal courses such as Automotives, own curriculum here at die .schcxil 
Carpentry, Home Economics and to help students understand their 
Computer Programming. heritage and to adapt to die outside 

“We study our culture, our his- world as well as here,” she said, 
tory, our government dirough our The Survival School has a broad 
cycs,ourcxpcricncc.WcdonT.stan Physical Education programme 
our history in the 14th century,” coniinuod on page 8 



dedicated to teaching dirough a 
Mohawk perspective to prc.servc 
this difference in a .sea of foreign 
“lieliefs and laws.” 

In September 1978, die new Sur- 
vival School’s clas.scs were taught 
by unpaid volunteer teachers in 
rooms donated by individuals, 
clubs and busine.sscs. Today, 165 
students and 50 teachers have a 1 54 
acre site widi modem facilities 
including a library, an art studio, 
and an automotive and welding 
shop. The .school teaches grades 7 
to 1 1 . lliis year is the first year of a 
grade 12 pilot programme. 

In 1976 die Quebec National 
Assembly passed Bill 101, The 
Charter of the French Language. 



Yfe want the children 
to learn about them- 
selves, to learn how to 
be a good Mohawk 
person. 



Daily Photos — Heidi Ilollingcr 
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PHOTOCOPIES 
AS LOW AS 

'Reduced rates 1er 
largo quantities 

(with Student ID) 

OPEN MON - FRl 8:30 am - 6:00 pm 

908 Sherbrooke SI. West (lacing McGill University) 



8'/2 X 1 1 or 
8 V 2 X 14 

844-5910 



every wednesda 



3315 Reine- Marie 735-1259 



//fe ^ Hcdfill ôfudents 

CM 20% OFF 

^^For Appoinfmenf Call 

V srS'6000 






10/5 5HER BROOKE 5T. UEST 



McGill University 
Bookstore 



JOSTENS 

THE NAME 
OF QUALITY 



Now accepting 
VISAS 

MASTERCARD 



EYAL BARUCH 



GRADUATION RINGS 



Bring this ad for discount 



Education Day 
November 20 
11am- 1pm 
Currie Gym 
COTC Lounge 

Tel: 624-0593 



1987-1988 DISPLAY TIMES 
BRONFMAN BLDG, LOBBY 



MONDAYS 10 - 1 PM 

WEDNESDAYS 1 - 3 PM 

THURSDAYS 11 -1PM 



White Goose Down 
m. Jackets 



M 49 .“ * 50 .“- * 75 .“ 

WARM • LIGHT • GREAT 



EXXA 



550 President Kennedy 



Metro McGill •843-G248 



Discount offered 
to McGill students 
at participating 
merchantSt 
Monday to Friday 
after 1:30 p.m. 



PREPARE FOR 



LE FAUBOURG 



(comer Guv) 



GMAT 



LSAT 



GRE 



DAT 



SAT 



MCAT 



MEDICAL 

LICENSING EXAMS 



SPEED READING 



TOEFL 



CENTRE EDUCATIF 



IKAPLAN 



lUNlir H (APUN IDUCAIIONAI (INtlR IIO 



(514) 287-1896 



NOW OPEN AT 
2020 UNIVERSITY 



With the 
purchase of 
a regularly 
priced pai 
of glasses, 
you can 
choose an 
article of 
equal value 
from our vast 
frames in stoc 
second person can 
profit from this. 



A l'achat 
d'une paire 
de lunettes 



2 for 1 at 
Le Lunetier. 
Corne and 



see US. 



5370, Papineau 
(angle Masson) 
Montréal 
522-3680 



2020 University 
(Street level) 



844-8461 



au prix 
régulier, vous 
pouvez 
choisir un 
article de 
valeur égale 
ou moindre 
parmi notre vaste choix de 
montures en magasin. Une 
deuxième personne 
peut profiter de cette 
offre. 



pour 1 
chez 

Le Lunetier. 
Venez nous voir. 



7501, boul. 
Taschereau 
Brossard 
445-6444 



LE LUNETIER 



PATENAUDE FRENETTE IN& 

























^ Middle gnst 
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Umm El Fahm 



by Ari Fainchicin 

A small sign reading simply 
"Umm .El Fahm” a few hundred 
metres from the winding dirt road 
provides the outsider witli the sole 
marker of tliis Palestinian city in 
the Galilee. 

Once inside Umm Falim, the visi- 
tor is imnialiatcly struck by the 
strong smell of urine. 

"We are the only town here that 
likes the hot weather,” said a 
middle-aged public servant, refer- 
ring to die fact diat the city of 
'25,000 has no sewage system. The 
only lime die streets arc dry is in the 
hot season. The centre of the town, 
consists of five or six restaurants 
where people sit and drink coffee 
while watching Egyptian movies. 

But while Umm El Fahm lacks 
essential services, VCRs can be 
found in almost every restaurant in 
town. 

"This place is full of contrasts,” 
.said Umm El Fahm mayor Muham- 
med Hashemi, mayor of one of the 
three official Israeli cities with 
Arab governments (the others 
being Nazareth and Sfar Ham). 

In Umm El Fahm modern technol- 
ogy coexists with squalid living 
condidons. A dcor separates Umm 
El Fahm’s computing center from 
the open sewers which run through 
the dirt streets. Most Palestinians 
blame the Israeli bureaucracy. 

"The last master plan fer Umm El 



Fahm was made in 1966,” said the 
mayor’s secretary. Since Umm El 
Fahm has no urban plan, the gov- 
ernment docs not give the munici- 
pality consUTJCtion permits. 

"We make a plan. We give it to the 
authorities. Tlicy give it back. Cor- 
rect this. Correct that. And so it 
goes for years widiout being ap- 
proved,” explained Mayor 
Hashemi. "In die end, they approve 
five per cent of what we asked.” 
When asked how long it took for 
that five per cent to be passed, 
Hashemi replied: “Two years. But 
if we accept this plan, it would 
mean that 50 houses would have to 
be destroyed.” Add this to the fact 
that the municipality is not allowed 
to accept money from Arab coun^ 
^es and the situation becomes 
critical. 

Umm El Fahm has managed tô 
obtain some outside help. Finland 
and Switzerland have recently sent 
funds to buy an ambulance and a 
fire engine. The fire engine is par- 
ticularly welcomed, according to 
one shopkeeper. Previously the 
town was dependent on the fire 
department in Hedera, a half hour 
away. 

Another problem is the lack of 
local industry, which forces the 
Palestinians to commute to Israeli 
cities. Hashemi blames govern- 
ment policy for the city’s industrial 
underdevelopment. “Every kibbutz 
has industry today, but as a result of 



Even though Umm El Fahm Is an omclal Lsraeli municipality, it has no sewage system. 
The streets are only dry during the hot season. 



government policy, at least 8000 
workers leavc Umm El Fahm every 
day at 4 a.m. to work in Jewish 
places, and come back in the eve- 
ning. Often we call this city a kind of 
big hotel on wheels.” He accused the 
government of deliberate discrima- 
tion. “We get a quarter, of what an 
equivalent Jewish city gets,” he 
said, referring to funds for standard 
municipal services such as garbage' 
disposal. The budget for new proj- 
ects or for new services is only ten 
percent that of an equivalent Jewish 
city. 

Mayor Hashemi is frustrated. 
"More than a year ago, when Shi- 
mon Peres was prime minister, he 
told me he knew we had been dis- 
criminated against for 39 years and 



that it was time to close the gap... 
But of course, nothing has been 
done,” 

Walking the dusty roads, women 
wear the traditional Muslim dress, 
covering their wrists and ankles. 
Umm El Fahm’s 26 mosques testily 
toa rise in Islamic fundamentalism. 
As a Moniréaler visiting her rela- 
tives in Umm El Fahm remarked, 
“There has been a great change. I 
can’t even recognize this place 
anymore from the last time I was 
here three years ago,” 

Mayor Hashemi attributed the 
fundamentalist wave to harsh con- 
ditions. The people, he said, arc 
“pushed toward mysterious solu- 
tions, proposing that what you can ’i 
get in life you may get on Day of 
Reckoning.” 

Hardship touches the lives of all 



The health clinic is a modem 
building, but it is understaffed. 
"We have only one gynecologist, 
and she only comes here twice a 
week,” said the head .nurse. 
“People have to go to Hedera if 
tliey need to sec a specialist.” 

In addition to social problems, tlic 
residents of Umm El Fahm must 
deal with the political problem of 
being non-Jews in a Jewish state. 
There have been confrontations 
between tlic residents of Umm El 
Fahm and the army. Last June, 1 00 
policcand soldiers came to destroy 
the road between El Arian and Ein 
Scheie, two villages close to Umm 
El Fahm. Witlt only 90 residents, 
El Arian had managed to raise 
S53,000 to pave the dirt road they 
have been using for more than 100 
years. 



A city on 
wheels 



Living down under 

by Sbiricy Kaplan ifon rituals and for reciprocal gifts has transformed to wasteland entire 



residents. Some children have to 
study in rooms “which arc rented 
from private houses,” said the 
mayor, because there is not enough 
room to satisfy the growing de- 
mand. 



A ustralian aborginal cul- 
ture is more than 40,000 
years old. Aboriginal an- 
cestors came across the 
seas separating southeast 
Asia from Australia on fleets of 
eastern Indonesian praus. They vis- 
ited the shallow tropical coastal 
waters annually to fish for trepang, 
an Aboriginal dietary staple. 

Sailing with the monsoonal 
winds towards the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria and Kimberley, they camped 
in the bays and on islands, while 
they. harvested and processed tre- 
pang. 

Communities in Cape York, 
Torres Strait and Papua influenced 
their language, mythology, ritual, 
and art, and the variety of their 
migratory experiences led to di- 
verse cultures among the Aborigi- 
nal communities. 

Traditional Aboriginal society 
was organized around small social 
units, families and clans, which 



or marriage exchanges. In the 18th 
century, about 600 Uibes spoke an 
even greater number of languages 
and dialects. 

T g he role of the artist and 
songster was enshrined in 
\ the society as an integral 
part of spiritual well- 
being and the ordering of 
ceremonial life. Art, music, song 
and dance were integrated in both 
sacred and daily routine, particu- 
larly at critical periods in life such 
as puberty, marriage, old age and 
death. 

When British convicts and troops 
disembarked at Sydney in 1788, 
there were over 300,000 Aborigi- 
nces. Australia was a continent of 
lush rain forest jungle and its im- 
mense temperate eucalyptus for- 
ests were among the world’s tallest 
The Murray-Darling river system 
stretched more than half the length 
of the Nile, and supported a wealth 
of food resources. Over 20,000 km 
of coastline provided a hunter- 



regions once used for hunting and 
gathering. 

Today in Australia, the Native 
people face many proWems. Land 
rights, education, health and as- 
similation are important issues. The 
Native people are most concerned 
with self-determination. The 
Aboriginees face problems of min- 
eral exploitation on Native land. 

_ egislation, laws and statis- 

I tics tell us only a part of 
I the Australian story. The 

Aboriginal population 
went from 300,000 in 
1788 to 70,000 in 1940. In 1976, it 
was 170,000. Native life expec- 
tancy is 54 years (compared to 74 
years among Whites). 

Infant mortality is three times as 
high as non-Natives. An Aborigine 
is four times more likely than a 
White person to be sent to prison. 
The Sydney-based Committee to 
Defend Black Rights (Aboriginal 
rights) is examining and reporting 
on Black (fcaths in custody. 



All these conditions seriously af- 
fect the general level of health of 
the population. Since intermarriage 
is common in Muslim societies, 
hereditary diseases like Tha- 
lasemia (a, form of anemia) and 
Diabetes arc endemic. But by far, 
the most critical arc the so-called 
‘environmental diseases’ — infec- 
tions of the skin, respiratory and 
gasüointcstinal systems. “It’s very 
hard to even think about preventive 
medicine when the streets arc petri 
dishes where bacteria grows,” 
complained the head nurse of the 
local public health clinic. 

Since there arc no green spaces, 
children play in the streets. Over- 
crowding is pandemic. "Bccaurc 
people grow up, get married, have 
children, they have to build new 
houses,” said Hashemi. But new 
■houses arc rarely built, forcing 
most young couples to live with 
their parents. It is common to find 
more than ten people in one house. 



coalesced on occasions when sea- gatherer’s paradise. 



Because statistics tell only part of Overcrowding and poor ventilation 



sonal conditions permitted or when But the introduction of new ani- the story, Roelcnc and Kim wrote arc the perfect environment for 



kinship obligations required. Hun- mal species, particularly cattle, down their understanding of the respiratory illness. Treatment is 
dreds of people congregated for buffalo, pig and rabbit, together situation: especially difficult because the 

ceremonial activities such as initia- with blackberries and other plants, continued on page is patient returns to this environment. 



The Jewish National Fund 
claimed that the land belonged to 
it, and no permit had been issued to 
build the road. When a group of 
women and children tried to stop 
the demolition, ten were hospital- 
ized, including two pregnant 
women. ‘The question is if the 
government of Israel looks at us as 
citizens of the state of Israel?” said 
Hashemi. "It seems that the gov- 
ernment directs its attention to 
only one pan of the population, the 
Jews.” 

In August 1984, over 5000 
Jews and Arabs demonstrated 
against the visit of Mcir Kahanc, 
the leader of the right wing Kach 
party and a member of tlic Israeli 
Knesset Kahanc came to Umm El 
Fahm to tell the Palestinians to 
leave the country voluntarily or 
'risk being expelled by force. 

Hashemi added that despite the 
Kahancs in Israel, there arc a lot of 
Jews who arc sympathetic to the 
situation of the Palestinians in the 
Galilee. He expressed optimism 
that the Arabs in Israels will one 
day be recognized as full Israeli 
citizens. 

Given the trend toward funda- 
mentalism among both Palestini- 
ans and Jews, the mayor’s hopes 
may be a little too optimistic. But 
as Hashemi noted, "We have been 
waiting for 40 years. What is the 
difference between 45 or 50?” 
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In the hills of Bangladesh 



by Guy Thompson 
and Tangnosi Seth 



roughis, famines, 
I floods and ferry sink- 
I ings — Bangaladesh 
i from a ‘typical’ Cana- 
dian perspective. 

It appears to Western eyes that 
this government is ineffective and 
unable to manage the serious prob- 
lems confronting it. This often 
generates sympathy and financial 
support. 

The grim reality is that the Ban- 
gladeshi government is a repressive 
state, very effective in stifling both 
political dissent and in persecuting 
its aboriginal population. These 
people live in an area known as the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT), the 
5,093 square miles that borders 
Burma and north-eastern India. 

Approximately 600 000 people 
inhabit the area, belonging to in- 



digenous groups such as the 
Marma, Baums, and Chakmas. Of 
Sino-Tibetan descent, they arc cul- 
turally, racially, ethnically and lin- 
guistically distinct from die major- 
ity of Bengali. 

The Chakmas live on some of the 
most fertile land in Bangladesh. A 
military officer summed up the 
government’s policy saying, "We 
want the land, not the people.” 

Since 1976, successive govern- 
ments tried to alter the demo- 
graphic character of the districts 
through systematic relocation of 
Muslim Bengalis, who form the 
majority of the Bangaladcshi popu- 
lation, into tlie CHT. 

The proportion of the CHT’s 
population made up of aboriginal 
people declined from 98 percent in 
1947 to 59 percent in 1981, while 
that of the settlers rose from two per 
cent to 40 per cent. 

There is no doubt that die govern- 



survival school 



continued from pa|>e 5 

including a specially designed 
Ropes Course to teach the students 
trust and self-confidence. 

English is the working language 
of the school. French is taught, but 
according to Mrs. Rice, students arc 
not enthusiasde about having to 
learn French before mastering 
Mohawk. 

The Survival School has a more 
informal atmosphere than most 
schools. 

“It’s a cliché, but we arc a fam- 
ily," said Rice, “Class size is lim- 
ited to 17, so students get a lot of 
individual attendon.” 

Grade 12 student Vickey Diabo 
appreciates the Survival School 



events 



“mainly for the aunosphere." For 
Merit Cross, another Grade 12 stu- 
dent, the chance to learn Mohawk is 
not taken lighdy. 

"Our parents went to a Catholic 
school where they were beaten if 
they were caught speaking our lan- 
guage,” she said. 

Ex-member of the Kahnawake 
Council of Chiefs, Johnny Montour 
sees the Survival School as “a start 
to changing the damage caused by a 
federal government aimed at de- 
stroying Mohawk culture.” 

Students’ pride in their school 
was expressed by one of a boister- 
ous group of students serving de- 
tentions, “Of course we love the 
Survival School — it’s ours.” 



ment has used the army to imple- 
ment its resetdement policy and to 
“contain” any opposition to it. 
Amnesty International and Sur- 
vival International have docu- 
mented the results of this policy. 

Amnesty has cited a number of 
instances of torture and violations 
of human rights. They include 
imprisonment without uial, forc- 
ible conversion to Islam, forcible 
marriage of aboriginal women to 
Bengali men, and the placement of 
tribal peoples in concentration 
camps. 

Dolores Chew, a member of 
Monuéal’s Bangladesh Indigenous 
Peoples Support Committee, .said 
that Bangladesh is the second larg- 
est recipient of Canadian aid, after 
Indonesia. ‘There is no doubt that 
while some of the aid is going to 
worthwile causes, a lot of it is being 
used by die army against the indige- 
nous people,” she said. 

in 1960 a massive hydro- 
electric project was built on die 
Karanabuli River at Kaptai in die 
CHTwidithehelpofU.S.AlD.Tlic 
dam flooded about 400 square 
miles of land, uprooted 100,000 
Chakmas and submerged about 40 
per cent of their irrigated rice fields. 
Ten dtousand Chakmas fled to 
India in the face of widespread 
poverty and famine among the dis- 
placed people. 

Undl the British annexed the 
CHT into the British-Indian Do- 
minion in 1860, they were inde- 
pendent Even under Dridsh rule 
they were granted status as “uibal 
areas.” This meant the area was 
under the indirect conuçl of the 
Govemor-Gencral-in-Council of 
India. 

The tribal populadon recruited 



Uprooted Cliakma Indians 

locally all administrative staff ex- Since thccreation of Paki- 

cept the Disu~ict Commissioner, stan in 1947 and Bangladesh in 
including the police. Migration into 1971, the fortunes of the aboriginal 
the area was effectively banned by peoples have changed. The 
theBritish. In 1900, theCHTwas region’s autonomous status has 
given limited self-government, and been revoked and Bengalis have 
in 1935 when the Government of replaced the locally recruited po- 
India Act was passed, the Hill lice and administrative staff. 

Tracts were excluded from the 

provincial structure of the area. continued on p»rc 9 



Today 

Pugwadi, MBSU, MSSPS: Robert Refont 
on "Arms and the Sdentiit: how can scien- 
tists help prevent global conflict?’’ Stewart 
BioSl/4. 

Isiarotc Studies: Dr. Anna Suvorova on 
"Hindu-Muslim comparative studies.” 
Mortice HaU 321 ht 16hl5. ' 

McGill Outing Gub; general meeting 
19h30 in Leacock 23Z « 

SOS Radsme: oiganize a demo on Sat. 
Nov. 21 regarding the killing of Anthony 
GrifTm by police. 19h30 at 686S Christophe 
Cdombe. 

McGill ^uash Club: meeting at 19h00 in . 
the Currie Gym. Donut nite. 

DIack Students' Network: open forum on 
Anthony Griffui. International Students* ' 
lounge, IShOO. • 

Southern Africa Committee: final meet- 
ing at 19hOO, Union 404. See above meet- I 
ing.- 

Qufbcc Public Interest Research Group 
(QPIRG): Travis Plunkeu, of the New 
York Public Research Group. I9h00 in Rm 
G-10 MacDonald Harrington. 

Thursday 

Concordia Central America Group: 
Janet Melvin, at 20hl5 at 14SS de Maison- 
neuve, rm 920. 

Centrefor Developing AreasStudles: two 
films on the Phillipines, at 16h30, 371S 
Peel. 

P.C. MpGIII: general meeting. Union 410 
at 16h30. 

NDP McGill: Lynn MacDonald will speak 
on "Environment and Politics.” 16h30 in 
Union 42S. 

Neuman Centre: El Salvador. The Seeds 
of Liberty guest speaker, Ghtmis Williams. 
Friday 

Centre for Developing Areas Studies: 
seminar scries: The post-Nimeri Sudan: end 
of an era? 12h00 at 3715 Peel. 

Tools for Peace: benefit concert. 1455 dc 
Maisonneuve O. nn 65 1 , 20h00. 
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- ally! 

Û Charette,lFortier,Hawey 
Touche Ross 

CHARTCRCO ACCOUNTANTS AND MANAOEUENT CONSULTANTS 

12 offices in Ouebtjc, 40 in Canada and represonted in 91 countries 



BY-ELECTION 

TO BE HELD DECEMBER 10, 1987 

Nominations are hereby called for 
Senator [professional] 

Nominations close NOON, Wednesday November 18 

The candidates shall be registered In one of the following 
degrees: M.Sc (Applied), M.Arch., M.L.S., M.S.W., M.B.A., 
or the diplomas of M.Ed., M.N., M.Eng. (Option B). 

Nomination forms and instructions for the candidates 
can be obtained from Thomson House, or the C.R.O. 
(FDA 137) and must be submitted to the C.R.O., C/0 
Thomson House NO LATER THAN NOON, NOVEMBER 
18. 

Germain Labonté 
Chief Returning Officer 
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Soulhern Africa Commlltec: final meet' 
ing at 19hOO, Union 404. See above meet- 
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Québec Public Interest Research Group 
(QPIRG): Travis Plunkett, of the New 
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Nominations are hereby called for 
Senator [professional] 

Nominations close NOON, Wednesday November 18 

The candidates shall be registered In one of the following 
degrees: M,Sc (Applied), M.Arch,, M.L,S., M.S.W., M.B,A., 
or the diplomas of M.Ed., M,N,, M,Eng. (Option B). 

Nomination forms and instructions for the candidates 
can be obtaine.d from Thomson House, or the C.R.O. 
(FDA 137) and must be submitted to the C,R.O., C/0 
Thomson House NO LATER THAN NOON, NOVEMBER 
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12 olficss in Quebec. 40 in Canada and represented in 91 countries 



In the hills of Bangladesh 

W 



by Guy Thompson 
and Tangnosi Seth 

noughts, famines, 
If/ tm || floods and ferry sink- 
ings — Bangaladcsh 
from a ‘typical’ Cana- 
dian perspective. 

It appears to Western eyes that 
this government is ineffective and 
unable to manage the serious prob- 
lems confronting it. This often 
generates sympathy and financial 
supporL 

The grim reality is that the Ban- 
gladeshi government is a repressive 
state, very effective in stifling both 
political dissent and in persecuting 
its aboriginal population. These 
people live in an area known as the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT), the 
5,093 square miles that borders 
Burma and north-eastern India. 

Approximately 600 000 people 
inhabit tlic area, belonging to in- 



digenous groups such as the 
Marma, Baums, and Chakmas. Of 
Sino-Tibetan descent, they are cul- 
turally, racially, ethnically and lin- 
guistically distinct from die major- 
ity of Bengali. 

The Chakmas live on some of the 
most fertile land in Banglade.sh. A 
military officer summed up the 
government’s policy saying, "We 
want the land, not the people.” 

Since 1976, successive govern- 
ments tried to alter the demo- 
graphic character of the districts 
through systematic relocation of 
Muslim Bengalis, who form the 
majority of the Bangaladeshi popu- 
lation, into the CHT. 

The proportion of the CHT’s 
population made up of aboriginal 
people declined from 98 percent in 
1947 to 59 percent in 1981, while 
that of the setders rose from two per 
cent to 40 per cenL 
There is no doubt that die govern- 



survival school 



continued from page 5 

including a specially designed 
Ropes Course to teach the studenLs 
trust and self-confidence. 

English is the working language 
of the school. French is taught, but 
according to Mrs. Rice, students arc 
not enthusiasUc about having to 
learn French before mastering 
Mohawk. 

The Survival School has a more 
informal atmosphere than most 
schools. 

“It’s a cliché, but we arc a fam- 
ily,” said Rice, "Class size is lim- 
ited to 17, so students get a lot of 
individual attention.” 

Grade 12 student Vickey Diabo 
appreciates the Survival School 



“mainly for the aunosphcrc.” For 
Merit Cross, another Grade 12 stu- 
dent, the chance to learn Mohawk is 
not taken lighdy. 

“Our parents went to a Catholic 
school where they were beaten if 
they were caught speaking our lan- 
guage,” she said. 

Ex-member of the Kahnawake 
Council of Chiefs, Johnny Montour 
secs the Survival School as “a start 
to changing the damage caused by a 
federal government aimed at de- 
stroying Mohawk culture.” 

Students’ pride in their school 
was expressed by one of a boister- 
ous group of students serving de- 
tentions, “Of course we love the 
Survival School — it’s ours.” 



ment has used the army to imple- 
ment its resettlement policy and to 
“contain” any opposition to it. 
Amnesty International and Sur- 
vival International have docu- 
mented the results of this policy. 

Amnesty has cited a number of 
instances of torture and violations 
of human rights. They include 
imprisonment without U’ial, forc- 
ible conversion to Islam, forcible 
marriage of aboriginal women to 
Bengali men, and the placement of 
uibal peoples in concentration 
camps. 

Dolcres Chew, a member of 
Montréal’s Bangladesh Indigenous 
Peoples Support Committee, said 
that Bangladesh is the second larg- 
est recipient of Canadian aid, after 
Indonesia. ‘There is no doubt that 
while some of the aid is going to 
worth wile cau.ses, a lot of it is being 
used by the army against the indige- 
nous people,” she said, 

in i960 a massive hydro- 
electric project was built on the 
Karanabuli River at Kaptai in the 
CHTwidithehcIpofU.S. AlD.Tlie 
dam flooded about 400 square 
miles of land, uprooted 100,000 
Chakmas and submerged about 40 
per cent of their irrigated rice fields. 
Ten diousand Chakmas fled to 
India in the face of widespread 
poverty and famine among die dis- 
placed people. 

Until die British annexed the 
CHT into the British-lndian Do- 
minion in 1860, they were inde- 
pendenL Even under British rule 
they were granted status as “tribal 
areas.” This meant the area was 
under the indirect contrQl of the 
Govemor-Gcneral-in-Council of 
India. 

The tribal population recruited 



Uprooted Chakma Indians 



locally all administrative staff ex- 
cept the Disu~ict Commissioner, 
including the police. Migration into 
the area was effectively banned by 
the British. In 1900, the CHT was 
given limited self-government, and 
in 1935 when the Government of 
India Act was passed, die Hill 
Tracts were excluded from the 
provincial structure of the area. 



S ince the creation of Paki- 
stan in 1947 and Bangladesh in 
1971, the fortunes of the aboriginal 
peoples have changed. The 
region’s autonomous status has 
been revoked and Bengalis have 
replaced the locally recruited po- 
lice and administrative staff. 

continued on page 9 



erful ally! 



Today 1 

Pugwash, MBSU, MSSPS: Robeit Reford . 
on "Aimt and the SdcnUib how can seten- 
tiits help prevent global oonflict?" Stewart 
B!oSl/4. 

Islamic Studies: Dr. Anna Suvorova on 
*Hindu-MuiIim comparative ttudiei.** 
Motrice Han 321 ht 16hl5. ' 

McGin Outing Club; general meeting 
19b30 in Leacock 232. « 

SOS Radsme: organize a demo on Sat. 
Nov. 21 regarding the killing of Anthony 
Griffm by police. 19h30 at 686 S Christophe 
Colambc. 

McGill Squash Club: meeting at I9h00 in . 
the Currie Gym. Donut nite. 

Blade Students’ Network: open forum on 
Anihonv Griffin. Tntemalional Sludenti* ' 



t Friedman & Friedman 

' Spicer MacGillivray 

Chartered Accountants • Comptables Agréés 



Grand Extra 

Special ^aii Special 



G-10 MacDonald Harrington. 

Thursday 

Concordia Central America Group: 
Janet Melvin, at20hlS at 1455 de Maison- 
neuve, tm 920. 

Centre for Developing Areas Studies: two 
rdmt on the Phillipines, at 16h30, 3715 
Peel 

P.C. MpGill; general meeting. Union 410 
at 16h30. 

NDP McGill; Lynn MacDonald will speak 
on “Environment and Politics." I6h30 in 
Union 425. 

Newman Centre: El Salvation The Seeds 
of Liberty guest speaker, Glynnis Willianu. 
Friday 

Centre for Developing Areas Studies: 
seminar series: The post-Nimeri Sudan: end 
of an era? 12h00at 3715 Peil. 

Tools for Peace: benefit concert. 1455 dc 
Maisonneuve O. tm651.20h00. 
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by Carolyn May 

S - gainst heavily-armed sol- 
diers and police, blazing 
midday sun and cold 
nights, thousands of 
men,womcn — some with 

babies at their breast — the 

elderly and children form human 
barricades meant to bring to a halt 
the many-ion trucks of the logging 
companies on the Island of Borneo, 
in the Malaysian state of Sarawak. 

Light, make-shift wooden barri- 
cades are built behind them, but it is 
the strength of the conviction of the 
human wall that has paralyzed the 
logging industry of these districts. 
No logs out, no food in— they have 
stopped all vehicles from passing 
through their land to or from the 
controversial logging disuicts. 

The many indigenous groups of 
this tropical land have risen up 
against those who would destroy 
their way of life and that which is 







Bulldozing Malaysian 
Native land rights 



their sweat, blood, and spirit — the 
land. 

The barricades are on their own 
land. But that means nothing to the 
companies that had built logging 
roads across the land to connect the 
logging areas to the river. Seven 
years ago, they began bulldozing 
forest, farmland and burial 
grounds, and even molesting the 
Native women. Yet they cannot 
even turn to the law for protection, 
for under die law these Native 
peoples have no rights. 

As of June 1987, there were at 
least twelve blockade sites involv- 
ing thousands of people from three 
of the local indigenous groups: the 
Penan, the Kelabit, and the Kayan. 
In the words of one of the Natives, 
“Our forests arc mowed down, die 
hills arc levelled, the sacred graves 
of our ancestors have been dese- 
crated, our waters and streams arc 
contaminated, our plant life is de- 
stroyed, and the forest animals arc 
killed or have run away.” 

“What else can we do now but to 
make our protests heard, so that 



something can be done to help us?” 

“We want the outside people to 
know our plight, and why we arc 
doing this,” many natives would 
repeatedly say. “We want die out- 
side world to understand.” 

The stream running below one of 
the blockades is clogged with de- 
bris and silt from logging acdvitics. 
As litdc as one year ago, crystal 
clear waters flowed through dense 
forest where the Penan would hunt 
and gather for their subsistence. 
The hills arc now gone, levelled by 
bulldozxrs, the land now rocky and 
bare. 

The blockade acdon comes after 
concerted efforts to stop the log- 
ging through legal methods includ- 
ing appeals to the companies them- 
selves and the authorities, and a 
police report. 

A company foreperson has. at- 
tempted to bulldoze one of the bar- 
ricades and there has been much 
police persuasion to get them to 
leave. Company officials, para 
military, and police come armed 
with machine guns in land cruisers 
to ‘negotiate’ with the native 
groups. The native groups respond 






... hills of Bangladesh 



continued from page 8 

The indigenous |)copIc have op- 
posed these reforms and the incor- 
poration of the CHT into Pakistan 
(and subsequently Bangladesh). 
They demanded recognition as a 
‘NativcStatc’.orthcrighttoform a 
confederation with parts of north- 
cast India which also had a majority 
tribal population. This would have 
allowed the aboriginal peoples to 
maintain control of their own af- 
fairs. 

But this was not to be. The 
government’s attitude reflected a 
hindamental hostility towards the 
tribal people. The administrative 
changes arc small measures when 
contrasted with the systematic per- 
secution of the indigenous popula- 
tion of the CHT, which can only be 
described as genocide. 

A Survival International 
Pamphlet records that during the 
1971 war for the independence of 
Bangladesh, 50 000 Muslim Ben- 
galis from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts moved into the tribal farm- 
lands with the help of the Pakistani 
army. After independence, the set- 
tlers refused to leave. 

These illegal settlers (with the 
support of the army) attacked thc- 
tribal people, burned tlicir homes, 
raped women and destroyed their 
Buddhist temples. The government 
did not act to end this illegal occu- 
pation or to compensate the dis- 
placed people. 

According to Survival Interna- 
tional, the Bancladcshi army 



committed some of the worst 
atrocities in tlic summer of 198 1 . In 
one incident, 500 people died. 
Later, thousands of unarmed tribals 
from 35 villages including Tc- 
lafang, Ashalong, Gurangapara 
and Tabalchari, were murdered. 

In all, about 10,000 tribals were 
killed in the widespread military 
massacres of June 26 and Septem- 
ber 19, 1981. A further 18,000 
aboriginals fled to India, becoming 
refugees. 

The Bangladeshi govern- 
ment has consistently denied re- 
quests from humanitarian organ- 
isations to repatriate these refugees 
and has refused to acknowledge 
that there are serious problems in 
the CHT. Humanitarian aid groups 



and Journalists have been repeat- 
edly prevented from entering the 
region. 

“Our intention is to raise 
the issue with our government and 
sec if some pressure can be brought 
to recognize that serious human 
rights abuses are being propped up 
by Canadian aid, as well as to pub- 
licize the issue and raise funds for 
them,” said Chew. 

For more information, or if you 
would like to be involved, please get 
in touch with the “Bangladesh 
Indigenous People’s Support 
Committee" do The Southern 
Africa Committee at the Student 
Society Front Desk., 3480 
McTavish, or phone 398-6815. 
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Penen getting up a barricade in 
by saying dial it is not they who arc 
committing any offence. It is the 
logging company liiat has tres- 
passed on their land. ' 

Malaysia’s uopical forests arc 
being desuoyed for the sake of the 
logging industry at a rate among the 
fastest in the world. Each minute 
that ticks by represents three acres 
of forest logged — 188 acres per 
hour. In Sarawak, by the end of 
1984, sixty percent of the remain- 
ing forest had been licensed out 
under logging concessions. 

Millions of acres of land have 
ended up in the hands of politicians 
as patronage payments, ‘political 
favours’, and will inevitably fall to 
the timber trade. Yet die native 
groups’ calls for communal land 
arc systemadcally rejected. 

These native groups arc calling 
for the logging to stop as a first step 
in the restoration of their rights to 
land and life, rights which must 
respect fldcr, native law incorporat- 
ing the economic, political, spiri- 
tual, and social realms of life- 
through their customs, mics, and a 
community-wide pracdcc of rights 
and obligations. Tliis includes the 
right of cultivadon to all members 
of the community. They arc calling 
not for the integration of adet into 
municipal law but for the according 
of consUtutional protection of na- 
tive law and rights. ‘ 

Adet had for thousands of years 
been the law of the region. But in- 
1841, Sarawak fell to the rule of an 
English adventurer. This lasted for 
a hundred and five years, until 1946 
when Sarawak became a Bridsh 
colony. In 1963, several Bridsh 
territories of the region Joined in 
their independence to form the 
Fcdcradon of Malaysia, of which 
Sarawak is now a state. 

Due to the difference between 
Native customary law and the 
Western Judicial process, decisions 
of native courts on land rights arc 
not recognized in Malaysian law, 
and in fact Native customary law 
has little or no place in the Land 
Code. 

Instead, the government of Sara- 
wak has divided up the state accord- 
ing to land tenure categories, cur- 
tailing the native groups’ right to 
land by creating boundaries that 



Sarawek 

define their access to the land. 
Under ‘Mixed Zone Land’, anyone 
may hold title. ‘Reserved Land’ is 
State Land for parks and other pro- 
tected land areas. Title to ‘Interior 
Area Land’ can only be obtained by 
Natives through permission of the 
State. ‘Native Area Land’ is land 
held by natives under individual 
tide, which leaves ‘Native Custom- 
ary Right Land’ as the sole division 
really for Native groups to live in 
llieir traditional community ap- 
proach to a communal land. 

Each minute that ticks 
by represents three acres 
of forest logged — 188 
acres per hour. 

But there’s a catch, a large one 
actually. Native Customary Land 
can be extinguished at the whim of 
tlic Minister (Sarawak), such as by 
transferring it to another category. 

According to the 1958 Land 
Code, 

" ... the Minister can simply 
declare by order in the Gazette that 
such Native Communal Reserve 
will cease to be one and the govern- 
ment is free to dispose of the land. 
Although in degazetting a Native 
Communal Reserve, the Minister 
must be satiated that it will not 
cause 'injustice or oppression', 
there is nothing in the provision 
that allows for an appeal to tlx 
courts against his decision." 

In 1974, the law was amended, 
allowing Native Customary Land 
to be granted to individual Natives 
in the form of full private owner- 
ship. The private accumulation 
results in landlessness as other 
Natives lose their rights to the for- 
merly communal land. At the same 
time, non-natives become eligible 
to own Native Customary Land. 

Now that even Native Customary 
Land is up for grabs, the natives of 
Sarawak have no guarantee tliat any 
of their land can be theirs. This 
time, the blockaders have put their 
lives on the line because they have 
nothing left to lose. 

" Avek matai ante' maneu mapat 
- Until we die, we will block this 
road.” 
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Alberta. 



J | he Canadian government has not always known 
4 much about Northern Alberta. In the 1920s, 

I they were quite surprised to find the Lubicon 
d Cree hunting, fishing and trapping in a 25,000 
square kilometre region north of Peace River. Having 
omitted the Lubicon from the treaties signed at the turn of 
the century, the government promised them an agreement. 
The Lubicon are still waiting. 

But their patience has long been wearing thin. Disre- 
garding Native land claims, more than a dozen oil compa- 
nies have been indiscriminately drilling on Lubicon terri- 
tory. In the past six years they have destroyed the band*s 
lifestyle and economy — with the consent of the Canadian 
and Alberta governments. 



by Elizabeth Pasternak 



For Bcmartl Ominayak, chief of the 
Lubicon Crcc, tlic issue is quite obvious. 
"It is genocide. I looked up the definition 
of 'genocide' and it spells it out very 
clearly." 

The Canadian criminal code defines 
genocide as "killingmcmbcrsof an iden- 
tifiable group or deliberately inflicting 
on the group conditions of life calcu- 
lated to bring about its physical destruc- 
tion.” 

"Government policy since day one 
has been to deny any self-reliance among 
Indians in order to get the land, the re- 
sources, to re-educate the children so 
they don't have to hunt, so they can be 
taught to consume and work 9 to S, speak 
English, go tochurch, watch t.v — a total 
cultural absorption,” said Brian Wright- 
McLcod, national office coordinator for 
Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with 
Native People’s (CASNP) in Toronto. 

In the last six years, oil drilling in the 
area has increased at an alarming rate. 
The companies have built roads, bull- 
dozed the band's traplines and driven 
away the animals. Tlie moo.se, on which 
the 457 Lubicon Créé depend, have all 
but disappeared. 

In 1984, there were two fires in the 
region, one caused by an oil company, 
the other by lightning. "The provincial 



forestry officials refused to allow the fire 
to be put out. 200 square miles of tradi- 
tional land were destroyed and tlie bot- 
tom fell out of the traditional economy,” 
said Fred Lcnnar.son, advLsor for die 
band since 1974, 

The Alberta government defended 
their actions by saying firefighters 
should concenu^atc their efforts on more 
densely populated areas. 

With vegetation destroyed and ani- 
mals gone, the band has been forced to 



'T.B is a pre-industrial di.sca.se, re- 
lated U) rcsistancc,”said Lennarson, The 
disca.se, which on average affects one in 
I50,0(X) Albertans, has Iwcn diagnosed 
in one in three Lubicons. 251 Lubicon 
Crcc arc being checked a .second time 
and another 20 to 30 cases arc expected. 

In 1979, the trappers had an average 
annual income of $5 000 and just under 
10% of die populadon was on welfare. 
Now the average annual income for die 
trappers has dropped to under S400 and 
95 per cent of dtc populadon is on wel- 
fare. 

"When a man can’t provide for his 
family because there is nodiing to hunt,” 
says Lennarson, "Me sits at home and 
stares at tlie wall, depressed and dis- 
graced. 

"His wife is angry because the man she 
married is not a good provider... Tlie kids 
sec dicir fathers staring at the wail and 
their mothers yelling at dieir fathers and 
die role models arc .shot to hell.” 

In one family, a woman left her hus- 
band, taking the children with her and 
went on welfare. Her hu.sband shot him- 
self — it was the first suicide in the 
Lubicon people’s history. 

The communicadon between gcncra- 
dons relics on an oral addition that has 
broken down. "We’re dependent on the 
old people, they’re resource people,” 
said Ominayak. "But because die enyi- 



I think of what would have happened if 
-they had Just come in with guns and 

finished us off 
Now Ws a slow death with the same result. 



change its diet to processed foods, defi- 
cient in protein. Because of this, the 
Lubicon arc, on average, twenty pounds 
underweight. 

As a result, an epidemic of tuberculo- 
sis has broken out in the community. 4 1 
active ca.scs have been diagnosed and 
107 of die band members arc being 
treated with preventative medicine 
which is toxic to the liver. 



Students mobilize for Lubicon 



by Stephanie Lachowicz 



tudent organisadons across 
. campus have joined die 
McGill Anthropology De- 
partment in condemning the McCord 
Museum’s dccison to participate in the 
Spirit Sings exhibit 
The 'Development Through Peace 
Group’ has formed an Intergroup Li- 
a.son Team to support the Lubicon 
Crcc’s boycott of die exhibit. Tlicy 
reprc.scnt over twenty-five McGill 
clubs and .special interest groups. 

The team will send letters to Albcrui 
MPs and Prime Minister Brian Mu- 
Ironcy protesting Shell Oil’s depletion 
of Lubicon land. 

“We want to let the government 
know that we arc aware of this issue," 
.sitid Joann Wu , a Development 
llirough Peace member. 

"We al-so hope to organize a demon- 
stration at or near McGill when the 
Olympic torch conics through 
Montréal,” .said Killian Holland, die 
founder of Development through 
Peace. 



"We’re not making ah isolated effort. 
Rather, we’re making a concerted ef- 
fort to support die Lubicon people in 
their boycott of the Spirit Sings ex- 
hibit,” said Holland. 

As well, the Students’ Society of 
McGill University (SSMU) intends to 
promote awareness of Native issues. 
An Ad-Hoc Committc on Nadvc Af- 
fairs has been formed to investigate the 
status of Native education. 

Tlie Committee will study Native 
education issues at McGill and in the 
larger community. "Tlie Committee 
will look into problems of Native ctlu- 
cation. it will encourage the govern- 
ment to incrca.se funds for Native 
Education," .said Mark Cameron, Arts 
Reprc.seniativc to Council. 



Denial of Land Rights 
Yet, dmc has shown that the federal 















la 



ronmenthas been desuoyed the tradition 
that could be transferred to the young 
people is no longer viable.” Unable to 
solve the band’s problems, many elders 
liavc lost their status and the young 
people have turned to welfare and alco- 
hol. 

"On the one hand,” said Ominayak, "I 
tliink of what would have happened if 
tlicy had come in with guns and just 
finished us off — tlie way it is now it’s a 
long slow death with the same 
rcsult...Thc bottom line is we don’t have 
a future until we achieve a land base.” 

For the Lubicon, tlie land base is their 
only means for survival. For the Alberta 
government, which collects huge royal- 
ties from the oil and gas production, the 
land is a source of power and wealth. 

Technically the provincial govern- 
ment docs not play a role in negotiation. 
"The negotiations arc really between 
two sovereign nations — the govern- 
ment of Canada and the Lubicon Crcc,” 
.said Wrighl-McLcod. 



government has not kept its promises to 
tlie Lubicon Lake band. 

In 1939, the department of Indian 
Affairs offered them a 25 square mile 
reserve with mineral rights near Lubicon 
Lake. But the land survey was never 
conducted and the band was left without 



been accepted, ” 
"the millions ofdi 
panics have gain 
now be questiona 
In 1982 with no ; 
band filed a suit t 



a reserve. 

In the 1950s when oil companies 
showed interest in the area, the Alberta 
government demanded diat Ottawa de- 
termine die status of the Lubicon Lake 
area. When Ottawa did not rc.spond, the 
Alberta government unilaterally and il- 
legally claimed the area as provincial 
Crown land. 

When oil exploration of the lake area 
dramatically increased in the 1970s, the 
Lubicon people filed a notice with tlie 
provincial government to suspend de- 
velopment. 

"The provincial government 
wouldn’t accept the caveat,” Lennarson 
said, "so the band took the provincial 
government to court and die government 
asked for a postponement. During this 
time, the province rewrote the law and 
made it retroaedve.” 

Under die new law, the band’s caveat 
had no legal basis. "If the caveat had 



companies opera 
against the goven 
The Lubicons cl 
as well as exclu 
natural resources 
based on dicir at 
also proposed $7 
royalties and rcv( 
source extraction 
In addition, the 
junedon to halt d 
and gas companic 
progress, to prove 
Tlie Alberta cour 
junedon. 

"As the Alberta c 
there is no way of I 
and an injunedon 
the oil companies 
lawyer for Lubico 
years. 

The logic bchi 
quite simple, acc 
"You can’t sue d 



The Committee originally formed to 
organize a protest demonstration 
against McCord Museum. 

"Since McCord Museum is going 
ahead with pardcipation in the exhibit, 
the SSMU Committccc will now look 
into further actions McGill students 
can and .should be doing,” .said 
Cameron. 



Two minut 
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:ourt of appeal sees it, 
ife left to be protected, 
would be harmful to 
"saidJamesO’Reilly, 
n Cree for over seven 



nd the court ruling is 
ording to Lennarson. 
le provincial govern- 



ment, so they arc immune to an injunc- 
tion. The oil companies arc merely 
agents of the government and so they arc 
covered by crown immunity.” 

"The damages to the Lubicon are not 
irreparable, says the court — if they win 
the case tliey will have enough money to 
compensate tlie damages done to tlic 
land," he added. 



This is 
genocide. I 
even looked 
up the 
definition 



"Even if the damages arc irreparable," 
continued Lennarson, "the court says tlie 
band’s application shouldn't be consid- 
ered becau.se it would be damaging to tlie 
political economy of the province. And 



finally, if the band lo.st, itcouldn’tcom- 
pcn.sate the oil company and government 
for their lo.sscs." 

O’Reilly has licen active in native law 
' for 22 years, and was tlie main lawyer for 
the Crée Indians in tlie James Bay case of 
the 1970s. 

“Tlie succe.ss rate in court has been 
slim. This case puLs the Canadian justice 
system on uial becau.se Natives do not 
get a fair shake in tlie Canadian system,” 
he said. 

Government attempts to divide the 
band 

Treaty 8, which includes Lubicon terri- 
tory, was signed in 1899 by other bands 
but not by tlie Lubicon themselves. 
Because of their geographic isolation, 
the Lubicon were never consulted. The 
exploration of northern Alberta proved 
too inconvenient for treaty party offi- 
cials at the time. 

According to O’Reilly, “Tlie Lubicon 
are in the same position as in 1899 — 
they still have aboriginal rights. Unless 
they agree by treaty, their rights haven’t 
been .settled.” But, headded, “According 
to the Alberta and Canadian govern- 
ments they have no rights — tliey arc 
squatters in Canada.” 

In July 1986, the Federal government 
offered tlie band 40 square miles. Tlie 
settlement was valid only for registered 
Lubicon Cree. The other half of the 
population would have to go to court to 
get land. 

These ‘non-status’ Indians were re- 
moved from the official rcgisutition list 
by the federal government during the 
1940s and 1950s as a way to undermine 
the band’s existence. 

“They were adding our names to otlicr 
bands as a way of decreasing our 
population,”said Ominayak. 

The proposal was rejected by the band 
because it literally divided the commu- 
nity, and in some cases, would have 
separated individual families. 

The band’s population is imperative to 
the .settlement, as it determines the size 
of the reserve. In die 1939 propo.saI, 128 
acres were allocated to each of the 127 
members, totalling 25 square miles. The 
population of tlie Lubicon has now 
grown to over 450, and based on tlie 
federal formula, they arc eligible to 
claim 90 square miles 
In December 1986, the Alberta Native 
Affairs Minister, Milt Palil offered to 
give the band 25 square miles outright. 
“Tlie condition was that they cool tlie 
publicity while Peter Loughecd was 
stepping down as premier,” explained 
Lennarson. 

“So after they bronzed Loughecd, the 
Allicrta government .said they’d give the 
25 square miles only if tlie band would 
drop all its charges against the province 
and accept it as a final .settlement,” he 
said. 

The propo.sal was rejected by the band, 
as well as federal Indian Affairs Minis- 
ter, David Crombic. In 1985, Crombie 
appointed E. Davie Fulton, former Con- 



servative Justice Minister and former 
British Columbia Supreme Court jus- 
tice, to make an inquiry into the Lubicon 
i.ssuc. 

After a year and a half of studying the 
ca.se and spending lime with the band, 
Fulton came forward with his report 
which supported many of tlie band’s 
claims. 

But the government was not plca.scd by 
the Fulton Discu.ssion Paper and did not 
release it to the public. “Fulton was 
kicked out for his report,” .said O’Reilly, 
“And they don’t want to rc-involvc 
him.” 

The band secs some drawbacks in the 
report, but they still feel tliat if any nego- 
tiations arc going to take place then they 
would like to sec Fulton play a signifi- 
cant role. ' 

‘The federal government has always 
been setting us up to make us look unrea- 
sonable,” said Ominayak. “Mr. Fulton 
spent a lot of time with us... he kept it 
honest and on track.” 

Since the presentation of the Fulton 
report, William McKnight has become 
Indian Affairs Minister. He has ap- 
pointed anothernegotiator, lawyer Brian 
Malone. “They shuffled the cabinet and 
so when a new minister comes in he has 
to learn everything all over again. The 
whole idcaof shuffling the cabinet is part 
of the waiting game,”said Wright- 
McLeod. 

The ‘waiting game’ as Wright- 
McLeod calls it, “is an example of the 
apathetic drive for the government to 
make any settlement with Indian na- 
tions. The government has all the time — 
Indian people have only so long.” 



Ominayak agrees. “I think we‘rc rac- 
ing against time — tlie writing’s on the 
wall and the other side knows it.” 

For the government, it is a question of 
control. “Tlie Alberta government feels 
threatened by the Natives,” said 
O’Reilly. “It was only made a province 
in 1905 and it only got control over its 



Lubicon CrecChkT Ominayak 

lands and resources in 1930. It’s a 
struggle for power and resources.” 

“It’s clear that Canada is a coward 
because it won’t face up to Alberta and 
say right and justice must be done,” he 
added. 

The Canadian justice system is failing 
the Lubicon Cree and they know it. 

“I think the Lubicon aren’t relying on 
continued on page 17 



Québec 



Anthropology lends support 



by AndrewFischer 



le McGill Anthroplogy De- 
partment voted unanimously 
'to support the Lubicon Lake 
band’s call fora boycott of the Calgary 
Olympics last Wednesday. 

The decision came after Professor 
BruceTrigger resigned from his post as 
Honorary Curator of the McCord mu- 
seum in protest of tlie museum’s deci- 
.son to send native artifacts to the Glen- 
l)ow museum in Calgary. 

“Antliroplogy is keenly aware of the 
consequences for a small-scale uadi- 
tional society whose land rights have 
been consistently ignored and over- 
ruled,” said Professor Colin Scott, who 
drafted the resolution. ‘There is no lack 
of evidence tliat tlie multinationals, the 
government, and the legal system go 
into these areas and refuse to take ac- 
count of these rights. The conse- 
quences are tragic.” 

“Social .scientists, since they are 
aware of tliis process of injustice, have 
a re.sponsibiIity to make their voices 
heard and the issues public,” he .said. 

The resolution demands tliat the 
McCord mu.scum lx; censurer! by the 
McGill Museums and Collections 
Committee for its decision to .send arti- 
facLs from its collection to the Glcnliow 
for iLs exhibit, ‘The Spirit Sings’. 

“An important point about llic 
deparunent’s interest in this issue is 
that we have had good relations witli 
the Native people and we would not 
want to jeopardize that relationship,” 
.said Scott 

“Tlicrc is a substantial list of dcpari- 
menLs who.se research is dependent on 
the cooperation of the Native people. 



We have to cam this cooperation... 
Only the Native People have the right 
to define their own interests. We 
should go along with the.se initiatives 
and support them,” he said. 

The Lubicon have the support of 
Native groups across Canada, includ- 
ing the Indian Association of Alberta, 
the Métis Association of Allicrta, the 
Assembly of First Nations, the Native 
Council of Canada and the United 
Native Nations. 

Tlie Northern Cree of Québec have 
given material support in tlie Lubicon 
legal battle. The Mohawk nation in 
Kahnawake, just .soutli of Montréal, 
hosted tlie Lubicon Band Chief Oiiii- 
nayak and will be demonsu-ating to 
protest the pas.sage of the Olympic 
torch through their reserve in Decem- 
ber. 

Native and non-Native students at 
McGill arc starting to mobilize in sup- 
port of the struggle. “I would like to sec 
everyone come together. Natives and 
non-Nativcs,and more impact from tlie 
students them.sclvcs of .some kind 
could be made,” said Yvonne Bush, a 
Native student at McGill. Bush and 
several other students arc circulating a 
petition and starting up a Native 
Peoples’ support committee. 

Mu.seums and Politics 

McCord Director General Marcel 
Caya defended die museum’s position. 
“I drink diat if the roles were reversed, 
the Anthroplogy department would 
find itself in the same position as the 
museum. If the Lubicon had asked 
them to stop research immediately, I 
think the Anthropology dcparUitcnt 
cuntinued un page 17 
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Dr. Donald, Gordon, Collins 

B.Sc., D.D.L. 

Dental Surgeon 
Chirurgien Dentiste 



by appointment 
sur rendez~uous 

288-8531 



Place du Parc 
300 Leo Pariseau 
Suite 920 

(Corner Parc & Pine) 

Monday 12:00 to 7:00 pm 
Tuesday to Thursday 8:00 am to 7:00 ^m 
Open Saturdays 



9/[a?Qme - 



842-8672 



$ 11.00 

10% DISCOUNT WITH STUDENT CARD. 

Complete esthetic care 



Walking distance from McGill 
Place du Parc (Complex La Cité) 





DEAN OF THE 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 



The first term of office of Dean David C. 
Smith of the Faculty of Education comes to 
an end on August 31, 1988. An Advisory 
Committee to review the Deanship has, 
therefore, been established in accordance 
with the Statutes. The Dean of Education 
supervises and administers the programs, 
budgets, and all activities of the Faculty. 
Appropriate scholarly and administrative 
experience is required; facility in French is 
desirable. 

Nominations to and applications for, as well 
as comments about the position are invited. 
These should be addressed to; Dr. S.O. 
Freedman, Vice-Principal (Academic), James 
Administration Building, prior to December 
15, 1987. 



^ 

) QUALITY 

f SECOND-HAND A 

OUT OF PRINT 

B r\ ^ 1 / S 



K 



LITERATURE, HISTORY, ART, RELIGION, 

WV philosophy, CANADI AN A, ETC... Wv 



372 Sherbrooke West (corner Park Avenue) » 844-4843 



j 5% discount for students | 

with ad & ID I 



(b H >1 O* ^ FRAME PLATFORM 

Î)>l4y futon 

TILL CHRISTMAS 

'no discount on specal 

4968-B Queen Mary Snowdon 



Are you a récent university graduate limited In your prospects to enter the Job 
market due to lack of experience? We are offering a career opportunity to join with 
a fast-growing multl-divislonal distribution company. 

We are a Montréal-based linn in the process of introducing new and innovative products in the cosrnetic and 
sporting-goods industries. Although our company is in it's infancy, it begins to show strong signs of a promising and 
successful future. Therefore we require the rare talents of: 

A DYNAMIC GENERAL MANAGER 

to spearhead our penetration of the Canadian market, while providing insightful leadership to the start-up team. Highly 
sales-oriented, the incumbent vrill be entrusted to effectively introduce both the product and the concept to major 
national retail accounts. You will also assume responsibilities in Rnance, advertising, promotions, and Public 
Relations. Poised and polished he/she will be able to open all the necessary doors and make all the right moves with 
relative ease. Once new paths have been forged, the mandate will take on a more administrative flavour as the 
candidate assumes a vice-presidential role in orchestrating and taking full' responsibility for all the activities of the 
Canadian operations. 

Your profile need not be one of extensive experience, but rather one of drive, ambition and the eagerness to succeed. 
Upon completing formal training and counciling during your first two months with aid from the President (a recent 
university graduate like yourself), you will become the leader of aquickly growing company. If the above describes you, 
the dedicated team-player with a Marketing Degree, and who is charged wilh entrepreneurial flare and is prepared 
to embrace a specific corporate philosophy, please fon/vard your C.V. (curriculum vitae) at once: an immensely ap- 
pealing remuneration package highlighting profit-sharing is in store. 

M ocTOTunDE 1321 Sherbrooke St. W., suite E-1, Montréal, Québec, Canada, H3G 1J4 




Take advantage of the 
flexibility, ease of use 
and high perfonnance 
of Apple® products. 

Plus, if you are a 
teacher* from Me Gill, 
you will be eligible to 
the rebate from Apple 



I MICRO COIMTACT 



Jo-Anne CHARTRAND 
425 De Maisonneuve West 
Montréal H3A 3C5 
Tel. (514) 288 9167 

Description 



Macinfûsh’'^ PIuS' J. '' 
(1 X 800K floppy drive) - : - ^ 
Macint^h - / 

{ 2 X 800K floppy drives) 
Macintosh 

(I x800KnoppWnd '':''^ 

1 x20 Mlihard disk)c;^~5^ 

• • •••■.• • • •••••• , , 

800K exterrial floppy drive ^ 
Imagewritcr^ U À cable : 
etc... "• 



Authorized dealer 



Consortium 

price 



Apple 

Total Rebate 



$1964.18 $176.78 $2140.96 



3031.29 272.82 



3888.03 349.92 




3304.11 



4237.95 



504.94 

804J4 




Final 

price 



$1780.96 

2804.11 

3137.95 

, r.- ,y 

V 

", 444.94 
704 J4 



Thii orrcT il viUd from November lit until Jinuiry 31it, 1988, unlai • modificiüon to Apple'i rebile and Coniortium-policy. The wimnly period 
on the equipment ii one yeir on ptni ind Iibor due to AppIeCariS. 

•Tobeeligibletopitticipiieinlherebiteprognm.thecuitQmermuitbetcenifiededucitor.iruU.timememberofiniccttditededuciticnilmirituiion 

in Cinidi. Among thote elipble ire; Teichert & Teacher'i Aidei, Surr Reieitchen, Doird Coniulunli, Dein/Preiident Execuüve Stiir, Proreiior/ 
Asiocitte Prof cu on ind Prindpili & Vice Piincipali. 

, Plict your order it the Micro DUpliy Centre In the Burntide Itill Building. 

Appit. the A^ile Lop» md Ap,je Cart ire iriiileied uvlenwt» of Apri<= Compultt he. Mirinlolh md lnmt»tilq tie tndcimil, of Aprie Cbninulcr Ini 
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Nicaragua and the 

MISKITO 



by .lamic Kneen 

Aliliough some 50,000 Nicara- 
guans died in die struggle to over- 
throw the regime of Anastasio 
Somo/a in 1979, the revolution 
hardi V touched Nicaragua’s Atlan- 
tic coast and it’.s Native residents 

For years, the coastal aica was 
virtually ignored by die Soiiioza 
dicratorship. When the Sandinistas 
began to implement their ten-year- 
old platform of integradng the At- 
laiidc coast into die national politi- 
cal and economic system, diey 
were met with attitudes ranging 
from indifference to hostility from 
the Miskiio, Sumu and Rama na- 
tions. 

The armed conflict in 
Nicaragua’s Atlantic region has 
been going on since 1 98 1 , when die 
Native populadon took up arms to 
defend dieir rights. The North 
American media has given wide 
coverage to reports of Sandinista 
atrocides ccmniittcd against Na- 
tive peoples— primarily die Mi- 
skito nadon, but also the Sumo and 
Ran a nadons — but actual details 
of circumstances are .scarce. 

Since 1980, the United States has 
openly supported the contras, 
mostly through CIA-funding 
groups such as the FDN and the 
UNO, composed largely of ex- 
Somosa national guard. But the 
CIA has also been fairly successful 
at mobilizing die Nadvc people as 
contras — undl recently. 

The CIA is losing its grip on 
Nicaragua’s Natives. 

Despite long-standing antago- 
nism between die FSLN and the 
Nad ve nadons, and a lot of external 
manipulation, an end is now in 
sight. Latin American Connexions 
and the Globe and Mail, reported 
that Brooklyn Rivera, a key leader 
of the Nadve Contra forces, in- 
tended to seek an end to hosdlities. 
On Oct. 8, another native guerilla 
commander, Uriel Vanegas signed 
a peace pact with the Nicaraguan 
government. His 400 troops will be 
allowed to keep their weapons to 
defend their communities. 

When the Sandinistas took power 
in 1979, young Nadve leaders saw 
an opportunity to recover their 



long-lost land rights and political 
autonomy. But the Sandinistas 
planned to integrate the region into 
the rest of the country. 

' Faced with Nadve demands for 
.separate recognition outside of die 
national mass erganizadons, die 
FSLN negotiated the dissolution of 
ALPROMISU and the simultane- 
ous formation of MISURATA, 
giving the latter logisdeal support 
and a scat on die National Council 
of State, a quasi-lcgisladvc body. 

TT.c government commissioned 
MISURATA to prepare a study of 
Native land claims and dtlcs. 
However, instead of an analysis of 
land tides from the colonial period, 
MISURATA submitted a blanket 
claim for 38 per cent of the national 
territory, including vital mining 
districts. Tlie FSLN interpreted this 
as a separadst stance and arrested 
the entire leadership (33 people) in 
Febuary 1981. 

Immediately prior to this, 
Sandinista soldiers had tried to ar- 
rest several Miskito If’adera .n; die 
closing ceremony cl die Englisfi/ 
Miskito literacy program. A fight 
broke out and eight people were 
killed, four Miskito and four sol- 
diers. MISURATA was banished 
by the FSLN later in 198 1 . All were 
released within two weeks, except 
Steadman Fagoth, the main leader. 
The Ministry of the Interior re- 
leased Fagoth after making public 
Somoza government documents 
which showed him to be a govern- 
ment infonner. 

Fagoth fled to Honduras and set 
up MISURA, which was integrated 
almost immediately into the Na- 
tional Democratic Force (FDN). 
Fagoth broadcasted tirades against 
the “Sandiiio-communisLs” into 
Nicaragua on the CIA-supplied 
radio station ‘September 15th’. 
Several diousand Miskito soon 
joined Fagoth in Honduras and 
began armed attacks against 
Sandinista outposts. MISURA’s 
first major offensive came in De- 
cember 1981, with au xks on Mi- 
skito border communities. Several 
Sandinista soldiers wcrckillcd.Thc 
FSLN retaliated by killing a num- 
ber of Miskito non-combattants. 

MISURA was crudest towards 
Natives who “collaborated" with 



Acronym guide 



Numerous organiiaiions have been 
fornitd during the course of the eight year 
contra war. A short explanation of the 
acronyms used in this article fottows: 
MISURAS/VTA: "Miskiio, Sumo, Rami 
and Sandiniiiii Together,” fonned in 1980 
by Nalive leaders and FSLN leadership lo 
repicsem Atlantic coast Natives within the 
Nicaraguan government. Banished in 
1981. Also the name of Brooklyn Rivera's 
faction of MISURA, created in 1982. 
MISURA: In 1981, Steadman Fagoth, one 
of the original leaders of MISURASATA 
formed this guerrilla group which collabo- 
rated with the CIA, after being released by 
the Sandinistas. 

UNCHR: United Natidns High Commitce 
on Refugees. 

FDN: National Democratic Force. A CIA- 
backed contra group, composed mostly of 



Somocist national guard, based in I londu- 
ras. 

ARDB; Costa Rican-based contra group 
led by lidcn Pastora, now out of favour 
with the CIA. 

FSLN: Frentc Sandinistc Libéracion 
Nacionale, the Sandinistas. 

KISAN: Native Contra group, fonmed in 
I98S by the CIA and the FDN from 
remr.ants of MISURA. KISAN split up 
soon after being fornied. 

MISATAN: Native political groups set up 
in 1984 by the FSLN as an intermediary 
between Native contras and the govern- 
ment. 

UNO: United Opposition of Nicaragua, 
Contra umbrella group, 

ALPROMISU; Native guerrilla group 
fornied in the late 1 960s against Somoza 's 
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A Miskito contra 

the Sandinistas. The Regina News 
reported in 1982 that Myma Cun- 
ningham, the only Miskito doctor, 
and Regina Lewis, a Miskiio nurse 
were kidnapped and gang-raped by 
a squad of Fagolh’s men who were 
singing religious hymns. 

The Sandinistas ordered the 
evacuation of the border area in 
January 1982.1 ' 

About half the Mi- When the 

skito andSumuin tookpowt 
the area were relo- », . 

cated further in. young Nat 
land, the rest fled saw an opi 
to Honduras where recover lot 
they settled in ... 
UNHCR camps. 

Relocated natives autonom, 
had their move- Sandinistai 
ment restricted. 

The FSLN also 'u<ograteth, 

burned the Na- the rest of i 
lives’ abandoned L.—— 
villages to prevent the contras from 
making use of them. Despite cruel 
moves on the part of ihc Sandinis- 
tas, Miskiio contras (MISURA) 
frequently kidnapped refugees and 
forced them into combat. 

MISURA soon became do.sely 
integrated into the FDN, leading to 
more sophisticated attacks. Large 
numbers of government troops, 
mostly Mestizo froih the Pacific 
region, moved into Mosquilia to 
secure the area. 

Problems soon developed. At the 
end of 1982, MISURA .split. 
Brooklyn Rivera, who had been 
second in command of 
MISURz\SATA, went to Costa 
Rica with Eden Pastora’s contia 
group, ARDE. Rivera resurrcctal 
the name MISURASATA for his 
group and denounced MJSURA’.S' 
Fagoth, calling him “psychotic" 
and accusing him of having allied 
himself with “the dirtiest, most 
assasinaling right-wing elements 
of the Honduran army... choosinu 



When the Sandinistas 
took power in 1979, 
young Native leaders 
saw an opportunity to 
recover long-lost land 
rights and political 
autonomy. But the 
Sandinistas planned to 
integrate the region into 
the rest of the country. 



the dirtiest Somozisis expelled 
from the FDN for thievery and 
murder as his protective godfa- 
thers.” 

The Sandinistas abandonned 
their plans to integrate the Atlantic 
coast in an effort to bring peace to 
the region. The government de- 
0 larcd a general amnesty in Decem- 
ber 1983, releas- 
Sandinistas ing 304 Miskito 

’in 1979 prisoners. The 

, j * amnesty pro- 
ve leaders juccd more ten- 

ortunity to sion within the 

^-lostland Nadve organiza- 

.... , lions. MISURA 

political accused several 

, But the of the released 

planned to prisoners of col- 

laboraling with 
region into Sandiuislus, 

le country. even killing one 

J of them. 

In 1984, the government set up 
MISATAN as a negodadng forum 
between the FSLN and thcNadves. 
At this point there were three differ- 
ent Native organizations: 
MISURA, MISURASATA and 
MISATAN. Tlicy espoused quite 
different positions. Fagoth’s 
MISURA, under heavy CIA influ- 
ence, wanted lo overtlirow the 
Sandinistas. Rivera’s 

MISURASATA was quite pre- 
pared to bargain, but on tlie basis of 
almost complete autonomy for the 
Miskiio. MISATAN ignored au- 
tonomy and pul a high priority on 
reuniting Miskito families sepa- 
rated by the struggle. 

Despite concerted attempts to 
prevent MISURASATA from ne- 
gotiating with the FSLN, including 
a CIA attempt to bribe Rivera into 
breaking off discussion, talks be- 
tween the FSLN and the two Native 
groups condnucdllirough 1984 and 
into spring of 1985. However, the 
FSLN eventually rejected 
MISURASATA’s demands, which 

continued on page 17 



Atlantic 

coast 



Bleak and inhospitable, 
Nicaragua’s Adamic coast has 
played host to. British pirates, U.S. 
marines and Anastasio Somoza’s 
lumber industry since Christopher 
Columbus discovered it in 1502. It 
rains for almost ten months a year 
and the terrain is rough, savannah, 
jungle and swampland. It isabsothc 
home of Nicaragua’s Native popu- 
lation. 

There arc three distinct indige- 
nous groups in the Atlantic Coast 
region, although American Native 
Leader Bill Means estimates that 80 
percent of Nicaraguans have more 
than one quarter Nadve blood and 
would be considered ‘Indian’ under 
U.S. law. Tlicrc arc 80,000 Miskiio, 
including a few thousand now liv- 
ing in Honduras, about 8,000 
Sumu, and 800 Ramas. Tlicrc arc 
also two Black groups, die Creoles, 
descended from African slaves 
brought lo Nicaragua by die Brit- 
i.sh, and die Garlfuna, of mixed 
Black and Native dc.sccnl, number- 
ing about 1500. Each Native nadon, 
epeaks its cv.'ii language while the 
Creoles sp-'-ik English as well as 
Spanish. About i50, OGOMestizos 
of Spanish and Native descent alic 
live in the region. Mestizos m e alSo 
the majority in Nicaragua’s total 
population of 3 million. The Mesti- 
zos arc Spanish speaking. 

Nicaragua was first claimed by 
Spain, although the conquistadores 
left the Atlandc coast alone because 
of the sparse populadon, harsh cli- 
mate and lack of minerals. 

The Bridsh, however, set up 
small enclaves along the Adamic 
coast. This region later became a 
haven for Bridsh pirates attacking 
Spanish shipping in the Caribbean 
in the 16th and 17ih centuries. 

Instead of following the pattern 
of invasion and subjugadon, the 
British began lo trade with the' 
Miskiio and enlisted their support 
in harassing the Spanish. Eventu- 
ally, the Atlandc coast economy 
shifted its emphasis from hundng 
and fishing to trade with the Bridsh. 
Tlie British gave the Natives lim- 
ited autonomy, appoindng a figure- 
head Miskiio king arid allowing 
some form of sclf-govcmmcm. 

Soon after Nicaragua became in- 
dependent from Spain in 1822, the 
British, under pressure from the 
U.S., began lo withdraw from the 
region. In 1843, Mosquitia, the 
nordiern part of the Adamic Re- 
gion, was established as a Bridsh 
protectorate. In 1860, the Treaty of 
Managua established Mosquilia as 
an indigenous reserve under Nica- 
raguan tutelage. 

Tlie reserve was incorporated 
into die Nicaraguan nadon in the 
1890’s, a move that was bitterly 
opposed by the Miskito, who saw 
the Spanish-speaking Nicaraguans 
as their enemy. This antipathy had 
iLs roots in die Miskito allegiance to 
the Brid.sh, as well as Spanish trcal- 
mcni of Pacific region Natives. 

At the beginning of the 20di cen- 
tury, die Unitetl States’ exploitation 
of the Atlantic region began in ear- 
nest. Timber, .minine and banana 

continued on page 17 






Boutique 



$TUDENT'$ RATE 



1 r2 OFF 

/ (Regular Price) 

Ail our merchandise 



Jeans • Sweaters • Shirts 
plus Much More!!^ 



Women's 



Student card or copy of ad please 



Jean Jackets 

Regular Cut 

Stone Washed « Black • Sun Bleached 



Stone Washed • Black • Sun Bleached 



Men's 

and 

Women's 



Men's 

and 

V/omen's 



Jolique II -- Metro Peel (Stanley entrance) • 845-8531 

Jolique Village Mont Pellier • 740 Cote Vertu 
Ville St-Laurent* 748-1969 
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DAILY PUBLICATIONS SOCIETY 



The Dally Publications Society, a non-profit 
corporation, is looking tor a full-time Business 
Manager. We are the publishers of The McGill Daily, a 
progressive student newspaper, tf you are a self- 
motivated Individual with a solid accounting 
background, .with some basic computer knowledge 
(an asset] and the ability to work with a large 
volunteer staff (imperative) you are the candidate we 
are looking for. Salary range $15,000 to $19,000 
commensurate with qualifications. 



U.S. Thanksgiving NFL 
Football On Our 
Giant Screen 



Thursfday, Nov. 26 
1:(D0pm 
Kansas City vs. 
Detroit 
4:(X)pm 
Minnesota vs. 
Dallas 



Send your resumé to: 
3480 McTavish, suite b-17, 
Montréal, P.Q., H3A 1X9 



STUDENT SUPER SPECIAL* 

NOVEMBER ONLY 

Facial Cleaning - Reg value $30 - 20% = $24 
Leg Wax - HL - Reg value $14 - 20% = $11 



NFL Action & 

CFL Prices Til 8:00pm 



2051 <de la Montagne 

288-2660 



‘with coupon 



2175 Crescent 



NOVEMBER 

PRICES 

SLASHED 



FOR FULL-TIME STUDENTS ONLY 

Shampoo, cut & blow-dry 

Women: $19.00 
Men: $14.00 

Perms & Highlights: $30.00 



*— - II Please present od for discount 

Coll for an appointment with Vera, Mary, Karen, Lorl-Ann 2175 Crescer)t • 849-9231 






22 St. PAUL EST 861-8143 



NOVEMBER 19, 20, 21, 26, 27 & 28 



THE JAMES MacDONALD GROUP 



DECEMBER 3, 4 & 5 



MINISTRY OF TRUTH 



TUESDAYS: LADIES NIGHT = $1 .50 YOUR CHOICE 
WEDNESDAYS: $10:00 NIGHT = OPEN BAR 



HAPPY HOUR 4:00pm to 9:00pm 

NO COVER CHARGE ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY WITH STUDENT I.D 

FINSIH YOUR HOMEWORK AND CHECK IT OUT 



' FREE ADMISSION WITH McGILL AND CONCORDIA I.D. • HAPPY HOUR EVERY DAY 

LADIES NIGHT « COMEDY NIGHT » LIVE MUSIC • FREE FOR ALL » PRIZES • FUN AND GAMES ■ CARNEY NIGHT » CELEBRITY BARTENDERS 
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the 
memory 
of the 
Armenians 



by Nubiir Goudsou/.inn 



F »:nnr>r;noi I'n uf T .u I j A Hiound of sKulLs of Uic murdcrcd ünd starvcd Armenians In Dlcf el „ ^ . ui n o e 

man priest, wasarrested in responsible for the planned mas- ~ ... .... . .j.» n By 1917, of ihe roughly 2-2,5 

1980 forcarryinga mapof sacre of the Armenians. " million Armenians Ihdl had lived in 

Armenia in Turkey. Last In response to mounting public The massacres of 1915-23 were conversations with me, they made Turkey 1.5 million had perished. 

year, he was released from prison pressure, the European Parliament not just a spontaneous occurrence, noparticularaticmpttoconccalthis Many of the survivors were dis- 

aftcr a six year incarceration. . held a debate on June 18, 1987. The but rather the culmination of the fact.” persed among the friendly Arab 

In a country where the teaching of Parliament denied Turkey the right repressive policies the Ottoman A German nurse wrote, “For a nations. A few stayed in the Cau- 

Armcnian history, and expression to enter the European Common government had towards its Chris- whole month corpses were ob- casus region and fought for the 

of Armenian culture (even in Ar- Market unless it assumed responsi- tian subjects (Armenians, Greeks, served floating down the river creation of an independent Armc- 

mcnian schools) is expressly for- bility for its actions. Assyrians, and others) since the Euprates nearly every day, often in nia in 1918. 

bidden, this arrest did not come as In Turkish history books, it is seventeenth century. batches of from two to six bound Armenia’s right to exist was rcc- 

a surprise. written that it is the Armenians who together. The male corpses arc in ognized by the League of Nations 

Today in Turkey, cthnocide has massacretf the Turks. The only On the 24th of April 1915, 300 many cases hideously mutilated, and its autonomy was guaranteed 

taken over where genocide left off glimmerofreality inthisisthattlie prominent Armenian leaders, writ- the female corpses arc ripped by the world powers at the signing 

in 1923, All Armenian monuments rotting corpses of 1.5 million Ar- ers and intellectuals were rounded open..." of the Treaty of Sevres in 1920. 

and churches, the markers of Arme- mcnians polluted the water supply, up and killed. The first genocide of “The arrangements made to Even so, on November 29, 1920, 

nian civilization, arc being de- poisoning many Turks. the Twentieth Century had begun, transport these people to the desert Armenia was annexed to the USSR, 



Down Under 



continued from page 7 



• “For over 40,000 years Aborigi- teach tlirough an impersonal and 
nesandTorres Strait Islanders have uncaring stranger, and were not 
had tlieir own way of teaching, enclosed in a strange and hostile 
They maintained an equal share of school building. Aboriginal re- 
serves were .seen as die solution to 
the Aboriginal “problem”— 

“In response to the “problem,” 



responsibility among group mem- 
bers, which has reinforced our cul- 
tural uaditions and heritage. 

“White society brought witli it a 
system of learning that reinforces 
its own cultural uaditions. We re- 
sisted attempts to institutionalize 
our children — our tribal ciders every aspect of our lives,” they man guards, were then forced into two babies < 
feared that schools were destroying wrote. death marches across tlic de.scrt to ingfortwol 

Aboriginal values, while our chil- For the Aborigine s, the 20th the final destinations Aleppo, had to leave 
dren recognized the irrelevance of century has been a struggle be- Syria. . a bush and 

the curriculum to tlieir needs.” tween assimilation and sclf-dcter- Henry Morgantliau, US ambassa- diers to cor 

mination. Part of the sUugglc has dor to the Ottoman Empire wrote, the convoy, 
“Aboriginal teaching, by action been reclaiming their history “WhenthcTurkishauthoritiesgavc An even r 
and experience, through die spoken dirough education. the orders for thc.se dcportation.s, tho.se who, 

not the written word, dirough the they were merely giving the death managed to 

person to person contact, was (a. source for this article: T/icAfcer- warrant to the whole race, they were herde 
adequate and efficient. We didn’t ing Tree, Black Books, 1985.) understood this well, and in their DcirclZor 



i 
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CONGRATULATIONS 



REDMEN 



ON A GREAT 
ATLANTIC BOWL WIN 



^ëû/ïlc/ÿj^ 



GOOD LUCK 
IN 

TORONTO 



Tickets for the 
VANIER CUP 
in Toronto this 
Saturday, November 21st 
are avaiiabie 
at Sadie's. 

Price: $6.00 



Look around campus for information 
on bus trips going to the 
VANIER CUP 

Bring your face paint, and we ll 
see you at the game. 



JOIN THE CROWD 
IN TORONTO 






« > « r •• 4 I ».t.' 
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...Midnight for the Lubicon 



continued from page 10 
sympathy and rccopniiion of 
their righLs by die courts, but 
the sense and understanding of the 
public,” says O’Reilly. “We can’t 
claim to be a just society and let 
what’s happened to the Lubicon 
happen — it’s hypocri.sy... We 
don’t necessarily get Justice from 
the courts — but we will get it from 
the Canadian people.” 

The Lubicon have taken their 
case to the public through a boycott 
of the Calgary Olympic Games this 
winter. “We’ve got multinationals 
taking all our resources — these arc 
the same people organizing the 
Calgary games... that’s why we 
went ahead with the boycott,” says 
Ominayak. 

The band has focused tJicir en- 
ergy toward boycotting the Glen- 
bow Mu.seum’s exhibit The Spirit 
Sings, featured during die games 
and .sponsored by the Alberta gov- 
ernment and Shell Oil, one of the 
companies drilling the disputed 
area. 

Duncan Cameron, director of die 
Glenbow said in an interview on 



CBC Sunday Morning Radio Pro- 
gram, “I don’t believe in the politi- 
cization of museums.” 

Wright-McLcod docs. “The 
whole cosmology of our .spiritual- 
ity is contained in dio.se objects — 
for the museum to come along and 
say it isn’t political is a bunch of 
bullshit.” 

While the Glenbow Museum may 
deny its polidcal involvement, die 
Canadian government has taken a 
stand on the issue. 

“The department of External Af- 
fairs has been supporting the Glen- 
bow and is putting pressure on for- 
eign museums to donate but many 
have Joined die boycott in spite of 
this pressure,” said McGill profes- 
sor Bruce Trigger. He resigned as 
curator of die McCord Museum at 
McGill after the board of directors 
decided not to boycott the exhibit. 

Tlic Lubicon Crée have taken 
their ca.se to the United Nations 
human rights committee. In July 
1987 the committee decided 
that“thc Slate party [Canada]... 
(must) lake interim measures to 
avoid irreparable damage to Chief 



Ominayak and other members of 
the Lubicon Lake band.” 

“The U.N. gave a stem warning to 
Canada dial it can no longer push 
Native issues under die carpet,” 
said O’Reilly. ‘The U.N told Can- 
ada to lake immediate measures — 
Canada, as usual did nothing.” 

The future of the Lubicon Crée 
still remains uncertain. “We’re all 
at a crossroad when we look at what 
technology has done and continues 
to do without though, heart or 
soul,” said Wright-McLeod. 

“Tlicre isn’t one indigenous per- 
son on the earth that isn’t facing 
dramadc changes created by people 
who make changes but don’t feel 
they have to an.swcr to diem,” he 
says. 

For Ominayak, “Tlie future’s 
hard to predict — it depends on the 
amount of pressure. You can’t let 
up. One of the reasons I’m still in it 
is because I have 100 per cent sup- 
port from my people. I never hear at 
any of our community meetings to 
give up — it’s full .steam ahead. 
“It’s going to take real confronta- 
tion and it’s leading up to dial. 



Various bands have already made a 
commitment to support us — if 
we’re going to go, we want to go 
down righting.” 

Still, he maintains dial public 
pressure is perhaps their strongest 
ally, “Any kind of support we can 
get is very important bccau.se that’s 
what we’re dependent upon — it’s 
the only thing that’s keeping diem 
off our back.” 

But die Lubicon Crcc’s most dan- 
gerous enemy, next to the govern- 
ments, diccourlsand llieoil compa- 
nies, is lime. Said Ominayak, “If it 
takes loo much longer our people 
are going to lo.se even if we win.” 

Help support the Lubicon Crée. 
Write the following and tell them 
what you think — 



Brian Mulroncy 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Parliament Hill 
Ottawa, Ontario 
(No postage required) 

Don Getty 
Premier of Alberta 
Alberta Provincial Legislature 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Chief Executive Officer 
Shell Canada Ltd. 

400 4th Avenue SW 
Calgary, Alberta 

Chief Executive Officer 
Petro Canada Explorations, Inc. 
407 2nd St. SW 
Calgary, Alberta 



... Honduras 




continued from page 13 

included complete military with- 
draw! from the region. 

In mid- 1985 the FDN and the 
CIA tried to reunite all the Miskilo 
factions into KISAN, a new group 
under FDN command. Instead of 
unity, MISURA split into four 
groups. One, under Eduardo Pantin 
signed a ceasefire with die FSLN 
and returned to their communides 
(despite Pantin’s mysterious death 
two weeks after signing the agree- 
ment), MISURASATA tried to 
distance itself polidcally from the 
Contras and the CIA. 

Early this year, the CIA created 
yet another guerrilla organization. 
FAUCAN brought together 
elements of KISAN still under its 
control and the remnants of 
MISURA. 

According to the latest issue of 
Akwesnsne Notes, the CIA’s at- 
tempts to maintain control over the 



native fighters have led die Hondu- 
ran Cojiuas to brutalize and im- 
prison Native men, even forcibly 
con.scripiing people from UNCHR 
refugee camps. 

At die same dme, the Nicaraguan 
government was making more 
moves towards Native self-govern- 
ment. While not offering complete 
autonomy, it proposed extensive 
Nadve control of the rc.sources and 
governments of the Atlantic region, 
allowing for the parlicipadon of the 
Black and Mestizo populations as 
well. 

Tlic proposals have been well 
received. As many as 400 Nadve 
Contras will return to dieir commu- 
nities. They will keep dieir arms, to 
patrol their communities, and will 
be required to pardcipate in the 
negoliadon of further autonomy 
legislation. Somewhere between 
400and 1000Mi.skitoremainalwar 
with the government. 



..Miskito 



continued from page 13 
culdvalion were the main objects of 
American interest This pattern 
continued u'ndl the late 1960s , with 
the U.S.-installed Somoza dictator- 
ship grandng U.S. corporations 
even more concessions. 

However, at the end of the 1960s 



... McGill support for Lubicons 



conUnued from page 11 

Lubicon legal battle. The Mohawk 
nadon in Kahnawake, Just south of 
Montréal, hosted the Lubicon Band 
Chief Ominayak and will be dem- 
onstrating to protest the passage of 
the Olympic torch through their 
reserve in December. 

Nadve and non-Naiive students 
at McGill arc starting to mobilize in 
support of the struggle. “I would 
like to see everyone come together. 
Natives and non-Nadves, and more 
impact from the students them- 
selves of some kind could be 
made," said Yvonne Bush, a Native 
studeniat McGill. Bush and several 
other students arccirculatingapcd- 
don and starling up a Native 
Peoples’ support committee. 
McCord Director General Marcel 
Caya defended the museum’s posi- 
tion. “I think that if the roles were 



reversed, the Anlhroplogy depart- 
ment would find itself in the same 
position as the museum. If the 
Lubicon had asked them to stop 
research immediately, I diink the 
Anthropology department would 
also find itself making all sorts of 
reasons why diey should act against 
this demand.” 

“1 am sympathetic to those in the 
Anlhroplogy department but diey 
have no right to tell us what to do,” 
he added. 

“The museum is a cultural sphere 
and should not be involved in poli- 
tics. If museums arc involved in 
political issues,” Caya said, “Tliey 
will never do anything. If they 
wanted to make an effective boy- 
cott, they should boycott Shell. 
Boycotting the McCord maseum is 
like shooting oneself in the foot. 
There is nothing' to gain by involv- 



ing political issues in cultural 
events.” 

Scott disagreed: “As a trained 
social scientist it is naive to con- 
sider that the use of cultural materi- 
als in such an exhibition could ever 
be politically neuüal.” 

“Whether you like it or not, there 
arc political consqucnccs, not Just 
to the Lubicon, but to all Native 
people, on a local, national and 
even international level. These 
consequences arc not in their inter- 
ests and one should not kid one’s 
self that it is not political.” 

“A nation state mixing sports with 
their politics is not at all the same 
thing as whether the Canadian na- 
tion stale should be allowed to use 
someone else’s uadilion to cele- 
brate its own national identity while 
blalcntly ignoring the rights and 
welfare of Indian People whose 



pasts they’re busy glorifying,” said 
Scott 

“It is hypocrisy that the goverm- 
nent and cultural institutions glo- 
rify thecultural past while taking no 
measures and frequently conspir- 
ing against the effort of native 
people to continue llieir culture in 
the present 

“We feel support for lliis kind of 
boycott is politically consequential 
or else we wouldn’t do it,” he said. 
“The governments of Alberta and 
Canada are embarrassed when tire 
international spotlight is pul on the 
circumstances of oppressed native 
people.” 

“In essense, whelJicr the support 
works or not, what is important is 
dial Canadians and others gain 
knowledge of a very sad situation 
that exists in our very midst," said 
Scott 



most U.S. companies pulled out, 
leaving Nicaragua to Somoza’s 
own enterprises. Many Miskilo, 
employed as day labourers on 
American-owned plantations, re- 
turned to subsistence hunting, 
farming and fishing. The first Mi- 
skito guerrilla organization, 
ALPROMISU, arose as a response 
to the territorial depredations of 
somoza’s lumber consortium, IN- 
FONAC. 

For the most part, Somoza’s atti- 
tude towards the Atlantic coast was 
one of neglect, and most of the 
Atlantic population did not see him 
as a ruthless dictator^. Moravian 
missionaries propagated a basic 
fear of communism as part of llieir 
successful conversion efforts, 
which began in the 1800’s. Other 
than this, the area was virtually 
ignored, except when the U.S. used 
it as an operations base for the Bay 
of Pigs invasion in 1961, as well as 
the 1965 invasionof die Dominican 
Republic. 

Tlic Adamic people’s traditional 
distrust of Spaniards, including 
Spanish-speaking Nicaraguans, 
combined with their fear of com- 
munism and revolution were to 
protluce feelings of ambivalence 
towards the Sandinista revolution 
in 1979. 
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AH Year 

— Specials For McGill Students — 

Shampco, cul an3 style: Men ^9 
Shampoo, cul and style: Women ^14 
'Perm or modelling: Women or Men from l20 
Tacial: U5 Waxing / hS 
Electrolysis 20% discount 
843-6268 

3414 Parc Ave. Suite 220 (Corner of Sherbrooke) 



Your career as a 
Chartered Accountant 
can start November 17th 



JACK HANIIil.S TIiNNlLSSi;i: Wi IISKHY 



II you (1 liV e a txxiklot atioul Jar k DatwH's V/tiisk cy. Write us here m Lynthlniiq, Ti'iuiessoc. 373^)? U S A 



Thnt's when the Director of our C.A. program will tell you 
how you can get started on a challenging, enduring and 
financially rewarding career, on a full-time or part-time basis. 



This will be of interest to you if you have an undergraduate 
degree, such as: Science, Mathematics, Engineering, Com- 
puter Science, Commerce or Arts. 



After the presentation you will have the opportunity of a 
private interview with an Academic Adviser. 



ONE VISIT OR tojack Daniel’s Tennessee clisiillen 
reckoned this cave spring water started all the way 
up in Canada because it’s alwa)'s a cool 56° 



laitner back than a person can. And 

we know it’s iron-free, and just right 

for making sippin’ smootli 

Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey. 

/ 

Even if we can’t say this spring 
water siaits in Canada, we re ver)' 
proud some of it ends up in 
Canada as jack Daniel’s 
Tennessee Whiskey. 



When: 

Whore: 

Time: 



Tuesday, 17 November 1987 
Redpnth Libraj^ Building, Room 203 
2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 



STUDENT SPECIAL 

(with coupon) 

shampoo, cut & blow dry 
$24 for women $18 men 
Full time students only 
For appointment, call: 

849-9231 

2175 Crescent, Montreal 






DRAUGHT BEER 
NIGHTLY 8-10 
SHOTS 

SUN/MON/TUES 

TWO-FIFTY NIGHT 
WEDNESDAY 
BEER 

THURSDAY 
GIANT SCREEN TV 

HAVING A PARTY? 
HAVE IT AT 



my bar 

racks 



2051 do la Montagne • 28S-2660 



nouvelle ADRESSE' 



GK[E<SOUVt«KI S? SO ^ 



BUY tO:SUVlAKiSANUUIUMOnt 
FRU 

ACHFTCZ lOSaUVLAKISCI 
OeiENlZCNZCRATUIT 



I IVKAIMIN üHAinitl. • I Kl MU I IVI IIV 

f 288-4832 
285-0038 



rr 


,'HAIM;^ Ml* 


HM'iV DCl 1 V 


MV $5 00 1 
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Refreshments will be served. 



iVFGiiig;2:in 



inning; Hcliuation 



What better place to 
better yourself . 



. ENJOY A 

BEAUTIFUL HARVEYS 
MEAL FOR JUST $2.97 

A bcnuliriil Harvey's hamburger, eharbrolled and garnished Just 
the w.ay you like. Plus an order of fries made from fresh cut potatoes. 
Plus .a medium soft drink. All for just S2.97. When you're hungry. It's 
an offer you really can't refu.se. So clip a coupon, come and enjoy. 
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f~ MiwI 

HAVE A HAMBURGER | 
FRIES AND MEDIUM SOFT | 
DRINK FOR $2.97 

Enjoy a Harvey's hamburKer, order of* 
fnea and a medium aoH drink Tor Juki I 
$2.97, tax included. Kc(pilar price $.1.91 . • 
OITcr valid until IX-cemlicrS. 1987. Limit: 1 
one coupon per customer per visit. Not I 
valid in combination with any other spe- [ 
rial ofTcr. Not negotiable. Please present | 
this coupon before ordering. Sale’s taxi 
extra where applicable. I 

Valid only: I 

C90 Stc-CalhcHnc West . 

fin front of Eaton) \ 

HAIlVKrS MAKKS YOUU lIAMIlimCKH 
AUKAUTIKULTlIINa I 

I rta /-V mm ^ I 



mijnI 

HAVE A HAMBURGER | 
FRIES AND MEDIUM SOFT | 
DRINK FOR $2.97 

Eiy'ny a Harvey's hnmbun;er. order of* 
fries and a medium soft drink for just | 
$2.97, tax included.. He(pilnr price $1.91. • 
Offer valid until DeccmlK.T.'). 1987. Limit: I 
one coupon per customer per visit. .Not I 
valid in combination with any other spe- j 
rial offer. Not negotiable. Please present | 
this coupon bcforc ordering. Sales taxi 
extra where applicable. I 

Valid only: I 

C90 Stc-Catherinc West . 

fin front of Eaton) \ 

HAllVKrS MAKK.S YOUIl llA.MIlUItCKU 
AIIKAUTIKULTIIINC I 
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Supermarché Gille.s Ranger 

3421 Avenue du Parc 

(corner Sherbrooke) 

Tel: 288-1536 
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RAOUF HAKIM, Q.O.D. 

3550 Cote DES Neiges 

Tel; 932-2433 Eye examination available by optometrist 



Tour'ECk et LuU 
SpeciaC for a(C9v[cQi[C Students 
‘EstUctique •• Manicure 



SOFT CONTACT 
.iriENSES 



FREE FRAME v 
2 fori 

Buy a frame with 
prescription glasses and, 
with the purchase of 
the second pair of glasses 
get the second 
frame free! i 



FREE CONTACT 
LENSES 

(soft daily) 

With purchase of a 
frame and prescription 
glasses at regular 



'■ $99.0\ 

' Extended Wear 
$139.00 \ 
Tinted Lenses \ 
(Choice of 5 colours) \ 



Shampoo, cut dr style 
Women - Sl6 Men • $101 



2001 University (same level as 
843 -4104 ‘tviift un. 
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Ads may be placed through the Dally busi- 
ness olllce, room B-17, Student Union Build- 
ing, 9am • 3pm. Deadline Is 2pm two week- 
days prior to date ol publication. 

McGill students: $3.00 per day; $7.00 lor 3 
consecutive days; $ 2.00 per day lor more 
than 3 consecutive days.* McGill laculty and 
stall: $4.00 per day. Exact change only, 
pleeta. Boxed ads are available at the cost of 
$4.00 per ad / per day — no discounts on 
boxing. 

The Dally assumes no llnanclal responsi- 
bility for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad 
will re-appear tree ol charge upon request II 
inlormatlon is Incorrect due to our error. The 
Dally reserves the right not to print any clas- 
sllled ad. 

341 - APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

Spacious 4 1/2 to share whh quiet [lemalo] 
student $2S0/month all included. Near Laton- 
taino Park. Availalbo Dec 15 or Jan 1. Nathalie 



^ Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses 

• Contact Lenses 

(all types) 

• Medicare card ' 
accepted 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrqoke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933*8700 or 933*8182 



521-9917. 

2 Irlendly roommates looking iora3rd, possibly 
4ih [n/s‘sj to share apartment immediately or alter 
Christmas. Near campus, gym, shopping. $235/ 
month + shared expenses. Rent appreciably 
lower il 4ih comes in. Phono 648-0126. 

Furnished bedroomavallable Immediately in 2 
storey house with students. $175 a month in- 
cludes all utilitios, even phono, also washer & 
dryer, non-smoker. Tom 933-8^9. 

Apartment to share:largo 6 1/2 across park on 
Esplanade. 2 bedrooms available. $240/month 
utilities included. Grad students preferred [or 
working folk). 285-8946 or 849-4151. 

Own room and all amenities with small, non- 
meat-eating family in exchange lor modest rent 
and some babysitting. Terms negotiable. Park 
Ave/Fairmount. Tel: 279-4804. 

Male student wants sarrw to share 14th floor 
apartment. $245/month,indudos heal NoarGuy 
métro. Call Mitchell after 6 pm, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

2 bedroom condo foe rent, available immedi- 
ately. $750/month, indudes 5 appliances & hre- 
place, hardwood floors, quiet, mature students 
onlyllDays 879-2624, night 345-1 292. On Duro- 
chor & Prince Arthur. 

Great view, 19th floor 2 1/2 sublet, modem 
highrise, pool, sauna, wall-to-wall carpet, very 
dean. Dec 1 or 15 to April 30 [perfect lor stu- 
dents). $370 ina healing. 10 mins McGill. 933- 
8t26. 

McGill ghetto, small 3 1/2, beautiful view ol 
downtown, sunny, large balcony, from December 
or January, $475. Call 643-5759 or 282-9363. 

Jan 1 rent: St-Urbaln & Mt-Royal, 5 1/2, 
pointed, new shower, kitchen ^stem Carbure- 
tor, instant hot tap], $490, heating not induded. 
Evenings 289-9740 or 844-8392. 



Over 200,000 graduates recommend ' \ 

Young Drivers of Canada | 

Training centres coast to coast I 



• 1118 Ste-Catherine Street West, suite 405 j 
(near Peel Metro) • 



861-4044 



$30 discount upon presentation of this ad J 



, BY-ELECTION 

To be held November 25, 1987 

Nominations are hereby called for: 

Nominations close MIDNIGHT Monday, Nov. 23 

Nomination forms and instructions for candidates may be 
obtained from the CRO in room 332, Molson Hall 

JEREMY R. HITZIG 
Chief Returning Officer 



Sublet spacious 2 1/2. Available January orend 
of December. Walking distance to McGill. Call 
alter 11pm. 939-9544. 

343 >* MOVERS 

Student mover will help you move at a very 
roasonablo cost Local and long distance. 
Equipped, storage, insured [weekly Toronto] Call 
Turan at 747-0307. 

352 - HELP WANTED 

Work abroad: Permanent, temporary or work- 
ing holidays. Sent 36e stamp lor Total Jobsoarch 
Catalogue. Mr. Information, Box 955-655 
Ganges, B.C. VOS 1E0. 

French tutor needed to leach basics to English 
grade 10 studonL $t0/hour - Wednesday 7 to 
9pm. 1 1 00 Dr. Ponfiold. Call Lawrence Creaghan 
at 643-7840. 

Women wrilers/artists: ploaso submit your sto- 
rios-pooms-thoory-canoons-photos-arl to the 
Women's Union lor a Creative journal before 
Christmas. 

Resort Hotels: cruisellnos, airlines & amuso- 
mont parks now accepting applications lor sum- * 
mor jobs, internships and career positions. For 
information & application; writo National Colle- 
gialo Rocroation, PO Box 6074, Hilton Hoad, X 
29938. 

On-campus travel representetive or organiza- 
tion noodod to promote Spring Break trip to 
Florida. Earn money, free tripe, and valuable 
work Giporience. Call Inter-Campus Programs at 
1-800-433-7707. 

STOP, a nonsprofit environmontal group, is 
looking lor students to help with door-to-door 
fund-raising campaign. Weekday evenings. Bi- 
lingual. Good commission. Call Bruce Walker, 
932-7267 from 1 to 5 pm weekdays. 

Graduate students: apply lor December work 
as exam invigilators, $%/session, to Prof. Lund- 
gren [tel; 4304] before Nov. 25. 

354 - TYPING SERVICES 

Typing Services: English — résumés, 
$5.00; letters, $2.00; term papers and 
essays, $ 1 . 00 /page doublo-spaced lor 
students. Rachel 933-0078 days & eve- 
nings. Near McGill. 

Word Processing (Lougheed), Professional 
service. Courteous, roliable and olficionL Letler- 
quallly prinlor. Downtown area. Spocialize in 
thesis and research reports. Student & rush rates 
available. 934-1455. 

■ ■ I 

Typing services — term papers, theses, 
résumés, fast and olTicient, 7 days a week, 
French and English. $1.50/double'5paced, next 
to McGill. Call Roxanne 286-0016 or 765-9604. 

Typing, word processing and translation serv- 
ices. ^poat letters, labels, manuscripts, CVs, 
theses, term papers, ole [$1.50 d.s.j 7 days/ 
week, a stone's throw from McGill. Mrs. C. 
Fronolle [844-9817]. 

Prolesslonal typing on letter-quality printor. 
Thesis, essays, term papers, letters, etc. $1.00/ 
page, double-spaced. Free pick-up/delivery at 
McGill. Call Elizabeth at 695-6077. 

Typing • fast, rellabis and iceurals typing. 
Experienced in typing books also. Please keep 



ad lor future roloronce. West Island. Gloria 683- 
7915. $1.50/pago. 

Bilingual professional services. Résumés, 
cover lottors, translations, editing, typing [theses] 
etc [Special student rale] also privato typing 
courses. Roasonablo rale. 342-6197, 8:30am to 
5pm; 472-4621 evenings, wook-ends. 

Prolesslonal word processingwilh letlor-qual- 
ity printor and spoiling verification from $1 .50 per 
page. Pick-up and delivery availablo; Alan at 
269-9518. 

Wordprocessing IBM PC, thesis, term papers, 
CYs, letters done with letter quality printor. Call 
anytime 989-9628. 

356 - SERVICES OFFERED 

Math anxiety: Doing okay in school buldroading 
your stats roquiromoni next somostor? 3 session 
workship with student counsellor and slats pro- 
lessor, starting November 20, 1 2-1 . Sign-up 398- 
3601. 

Willing malei and females needed for studoni 
haircuts. Supervised by professionals. Wodnos- 
days, 5pm. Cut $6, porms & colour $15. Call lor 
appointments, 849-9231. Estotica 2175 Cres- 
cent. 

Undergraduate Socletlei and their reps - isn't 
it time for you to order your porsonalizod swoat- 
shirts, ski hats, T-shirts 8 now • rugby shirts? 
Quality service. Call Brahm at 626-4299. 

Ticket to the Universe: Tarot reaidngs - cheap, 
insightful and funt Lauren at 487-2009. 

361 *• ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Sllver/whlte (ox 3/4 length jackeL Iwico-wom, 
value $1,000; selling $600. Size 9-12, classic 
design, insured. Call 325-2626 after 7.00pm. 

Furniture (or tale: single bed, beige carpel O' x 
S, ladies' bike, best offer. Phone Laura 937- 
7544,937-6727. 

3 return airplane tlckete lor sale. Montreal to 
Fredericton, NB.2iorDec24loJan1,1forDec 
24 to Jan 5. Call 521-9225 evenings. 

Fox tale, petHe abet: fashionable dothing, 
three fur coats; raccoon $1000, beaver $850, 
suede with fox $450 and jade necklace $300. 
Westmount 934-5452 7 to 9 pm. 

Apartment tale: moving - must sell everyiing. 
Ikea furniture in new condition • sofabed, labia w/ 

4 chairs, bookcase, lamp, chest drawers, bod, 
stereo, curtains, 1 0-spood [new] best offer takes 
933-8126. 

Piychology nigby ahfrtt with olTicial McGill 
crest & Psych Dept, embroidered on. Heavy 
weight cotton lOnfy $34. Call 398-9262 for orders 
& info. 

372- LOST & FOUND 

LOST •* Watch Wednesday Oct 28, Pool Pub or 
Doug Pub. Digital Seiko. Groat sonlimontal 
value, reward. Call Paul 846-0866 (Midnight Oil]. 

FOUND •* on but from Québec City: one pair 
oil-while gloves with cable. Call Laura 849-4685. 

LOST ** ring * X college iiisignia • 1985 - lost 
McGill campus area • Ocl31 , 1967 - reward. 939- 
0683-groat senliméntal value. 

LOST ** black leather wallet Nov 1 1 at ski sale. 



around 7pm, ploaso return. No questions askod. 
Call Jolt 467-6981/487-3439 or 676-1065. 

374 ~ PERSONAL 

McGill NIghtllne.M listening, information, and 
rolorrals... till tho woe hours ol tho morning. 7 
days-a-wook. 6 pm till 3am. 398-6246. 

! 

II Inlormatlon'a what you need -■ liko a pizza 
number if you want some feed - someone to 
listen to you little heart blood ~ Nightlinol 398- 
62461 

1. Passionate. 2. Come to the Passionate Pink 
Pub at Gertrude's Pub, Thursday night, Novam- 
ber 19th. 

Male atudent, 26, seeks same. Must bo tall, 
slim, V 07 attractiva, non-ollominalo, basically 
hotoro, photo appreciated. C.P. 602, Succ K, MU, 
H1N3R2. 

II you taw two men removing furniture from 
3660 Pool botwoon Dr Ponfield & Pino, Sunday or 
Monday Nov 8 or 9, please contact Iho police, 
280-2225; case « 25-871 1 1 1 -055. hems stolen 
include 1 organe/lan chair. 

Wantted: one hot stud male cat [seriously]. 
Venus, pure while goddess feline wishes to 
oxperionco tho joy ol birth. No humans, ploaso. 
Ph: 849-5998. 

Gay or Lesbian? Need to talk? Poor coun- 
selling ollored Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays from 7 to 1 0pm, in Union 41 7 
or call 398-6822. 

Straight looking student, 23, 150lbs, 5'10*, 
attractive athletic typo, would like lo moot ayoung 
cute and decent student woighlilling partner lor 
work-outs at McGlirs new weight room, Box 282 
Station B, Md,H3B3J7. 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

LSAT/GMAT prep courset (or Dec 12 LSAT, 
classes Nov 26. 28'. 29‘; Jan 23 GMAT, classes 
Jan 2*, 3*. (416]-PREP. 1-800-387-1262. Wo 
olfercoursesinToronto, Ottawa and Montreal. *A 
full day session. 

Guitar lettoni: classical, jazz, folk, rock. All 
ages, all levels. Ross Maciver 481-4952. 

385 - NOTICES 

uieat oranges and grapelrulle from 
Indian Rivor, Fla.; Help McGill Women's 
Rugby Club lour England and Wales. 
Oranges: 20lb6 for $15 [24-32 oranges] / 
40lbs lbr$27 [48G4 oranges]. Grapolmits: 
20 lbG lor $1 3 [20 grapefruit] /40lbs for $21 
[40 grapolniitj. Call 398-9059 until Novem- 
ber 18. 

Mordechal Vanunu - Israeli traitor or anli-nu- 
cloar poaco hero - a locturo by Moir Vanunu at 
Concordia, Novombor 16, 20h15, Hall Building 
room 435, admission $2. 

International [and Canadian] atudental 
You are cordially invited to ettond a ’pot- 
luck' dinner and social evoing, Friday, 
November 20 at 6:30pm in Convocation 
Hall of Diocesan College, 3473 Univoristy 
, [sponsoredbyMcGillChristianFellowship] 
into; 341-5803. 
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B«B ELECTROLYSIS 
+ PLUS 

Hair Removal 

P Don't Take Chancei 
Try Our Expert* 
Using the latest, 

■ hygonic, sale, last, 

• most olficionl, Kroo 

N.Y. method... 
Plus...osthctician for 
waxing, facials, skin 
care, make up & 
manicures. 

(rwifPeW) CallB43-0181 

1117 Ste-Catherfne W., Suite 210 



Downtown - in prosligious McGill Ghetto area. 
Hutchison near Sherbrooke. Luxurious 2 bedroom, 
2 bathroom suites ottering state-of-the-art 
interiors. Fireplace, root-top terrace, balcony, 
parking. Immediate occupancy. Other condos 
available in downtown area. 



PRINTING THESES 
PHOTOCOPYING RESUMES 
BINDING REPORTS 



2001 UNIVERSITY 

— [corner de Maisonneuve] — 

Tel: 845-1219 

Monday-Friday 8:30am-5;30p 



BOOK EARLY > SAVE MONEY 
Plan Your Xmas & Spring Break 
Holiday Travel NOW! 



QUALITY 



Call: Anne / Rosa 
845-3121 



SERVICE 



TRAVEL 



LOW PRICES 



Licensed in Québec 

Or drop in -1155 Sherbrooke W (corner Stanley) 



Full time student special 
Ilaimits: Women $25 
Men $15 
20% discount on 
perm.s, tint.s, highlights 



CONVENIENCE 



CALCULATORS 



TYPEWRITERS 



COMPUTERS 



TRIG COIFFURE 

1442 Sherbrooke W • Suite 200 • 286-9275 



SUPPLIES 



Wanted: Brilliant Toy and Game Ideas 

Isovoy Toy Design Inc. is a 
Montreal-based toy design and 
licensing firm which has devel- 
oped several products presently 
distributed by major toy manufac- 
turers internationally. 

Wo are currently searching for 
new ideas to develop and tost for 
possible 1989 world-wide distri- 
bution. 

Wo will pay a percentage based 
on the stage of advancement of 
youridea/protolypo. Undeveloped ideasare not encouraged. 
For example, games must bo in at least prototype stage, with 
written rules and some test results. Plush (stuffed characters) 
must bo, at a minimum, well illustrated with the concept 
clearly described on paper. 

Uniqueness counts, lliose ideas utilizing new technologies 
are highly desirable. Try using your specialized knowledge, 
no matter what the field, to team up with us in bringing a new 
play opportunity to children and/or adults around the globe. 

Whatever your project, if it excites us, wo can complete it 
and present it to the key people at the largest toy companies in 
the world. 

For more information, call (514) 845-3560. 



278 MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING 



ISOVOY 



COOP 

McGILL 



